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England's Cathedral Christmas 


By Tue Rev. Cecit Nortucotrt, M.A. 


WEEK or so before Christmas a tall star-tipped 
Christmas tree—one of two given by King George 
VI—will be placed on the steps of St. Paul’s Ca- 

thedral, London, with its variegated lights piercing the 
gathering gloom of December evenings. City workers, as 
they hurry past to catch a homeward bus or train, will 
lift their eyes to the massive tree, dwarfed by the soaring 
height of Wren’s pillars, and see in it a gracious re- 
minder of the Good News of Christmas. Carol parties 
from the great institutions of the Royal Exchange 
(founded in the 16th century for commercial transac- 
tions) and Lloyds, the world’s most renowned insurance 
group, will lighten the lunch hour of the city by gather- 
ing round the tree, and singing Christmas music. More 
carols will be heard around the Christmas trees of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, which have been 
known to Londoners longer than those of St. Paul’s. 
One, or sometimes two, trees shine on the steps of the 
church, while for nearly 25 years a larger tree has stood 
in the chancel at Christmas time, covered to the topmost 
bough with presents which have been brought by people 
from all parts of Britain, who wish to cheer sick and 
crippled city children on Chrismas Day. 

On Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral will celebrate the great festival with high music: 


“God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day; 
To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 
O tidings of comfort and joy!” 


A Revival 


That traditional English carol will be sung in cathe- 
dral and humble village church this Christmas as a leader 
among the rich regiment of carols now available for 
Christmas singing. The cathedrals have helped consid- 
erably in the revival of old English carol singing, par- 





ticularly through the School of English Singing, which 
with its headquarters at Canterbury, Kent, has aly 
brought new life into many cathedral choirs and parish 
church choirs. 
“T sing the Birth was born to-night. 
The Author both of life and light, 
The angels so did sound it— 





The Christmas tree at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London is sen! 
from the royal estate at Sandringham every year. 
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And like the ravished shepherds said, 

Who saw the light and were afraid, 

Yet searched and true they found it.” 
Ben Jonson’s carol will rise round the Norman arches 
of Durham Cathedral in the north of England and soar 
to the slender clustered piers of Salisbury Cathedral in 
Wiltshire. It was at Salisbury one Christmas years ago 
that I sat by the Christmas tree in the nave listening to 


} the choir, and afterwards walked round the lovely Close 


where all the centuries of England’s life pass in mea- 
sured pace. It was a warm day such as Britain’s people 
often enjoy at Christmas-tide, and from the downs above 
the city the peerless spire stood sharply against the soft 
curling mist. 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge 

Although Cambridge owns Ely as its cathedral city, 
the splendor of King Henry VI’s King’s College Chapel 
in this University center gives that architectural wonder 
of the 15th century a status all its own. Each Christmas, 
King’s College Chapel sings the “Nine Lessons” Service 
which celebrates with nine chosen passages of Scripture, 
interspersed with carols, the story of the coming of 
Christ. The readers are selected to represent all aspects 
of Cambridge University life and the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation broadcasts the service. Its popularity 
increases every Christmas, and many cathedrals and local 
churches have copied this service of rare beauty and de- 


§ votion. King’s College Chapel is famous for the sing- 


ing of its boys’ choir, the young members of which are 


| educated free by the College. Traditionally, the boys 
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march to their places wearing the red robes of a royal 
foundation and displaying proudly the rose badge of the 
House of Tudor. 

All the English cathedrals are struggling hard to 
maintain their boys’ choirs in spite of the expense and 
educational difficulties of a tradition handed down from 
more spacious days. For the cathedral is now in more 
living touch with the people of the diocese than ever be- 
fore, at least in modern times, and the calls on its staff 
for festivals and services are numerous. The great naves 
at Christmas time are crowded with popular congrega- 
tions, and as Christmas Day, 1949, falls on a Sunday, 
the high festival of Christ’s birth is bound to be observed 
with an extra touch of solemnity and remembrance this 
year, 

In England’s country areas, Christmas customs still 
have a flavor of old-time rural life, except that the 
Mummers seem to have given place finally, to the Car- 
olers, usually the church choir augmented with a train 
of small boys who find the dark, the storm lanterns 
(often electric torches), and the promised refreshment 
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Choir boys at Peterborough Cathedral, England, entering the 
ancient church, third to occupy the site, to lead the singing of 
Christmas carols. 


at the churchwarden’s hall an enticing prospect. Up to 
the turn of the century Mummers still went out into the 
country areas round Winchester Cathedral, Hampshire, 
enacting their play: 
I hope the Master of the house, I hope he is within 
And if he is pray tell us so, and soon we will begin, 
“See, in comes I, poor old Father Christmas. 
Welcome or welcome not. 
I hope poor old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot.” 


Children’s Parties 


It is, perhaps, a judgment on the modern age that to- 
day’s Christmas observances in England have not thrown 
(Continued on page 36) 





“Look Unto the Hock Whence Ye Are 
Hewn —Isaiah 51-1 


By JoHn W. Suter, DEAN 


TANDING to the east of Washington Cathedral by freight train, truck, or boat, or perhaps a combina. 
S and looking up at the Apse with its massive walls tion of the three. 

and great flying buttresses, I have often wondered The quarries themselves are gigantic and beautiful, 
where all the limestone came from. To get a first-hand Eleven of the fourteen are in active use. The company 
answer to this question, a month ago I made the journey owns 10!4 square miles of land on which the quarries 
to Bedford, Indiana, where William Riley, president of are connected by 40 miles of private road. This tract of 
the Indiana Limestone Company, conducted me through land lay at the bottom of an ocean a million years ago, 
the vast office building, and later into two of the fourteen and what now appears in the form of limestone was orig 
limestone quarries which the 


company owns. wf ’ 
The office itself is impres- 

sive. Here one walks through 

large work-rooms where 

busy draftsmen and_book- 

keepers sit at huge tables on 

which blue-prints, drawings, 

and maps are spread out. 

These men and their assist- 

ants work within an elabo- 

rate interlocking system of 

symbols, so that when the 

many-shaped blocks of lime- 

stone reach their destination 

each can be fitted into its 

proper place. Each stone is 

represented by a large yellow 

card bearing a series of 

numbers, letters, and signs, 

identifying it in every par- 

ticular. Another major de- 

partment in this building is 

that of the Traffic Manager, 

who works out in detail the : = 

method by which each order = “Fe 

will be transported—whether Two limestone columns are shaped by the planer. 
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Finishing touches are put on a section of shaped stone at an 
Indiana Limestone Quarry shop, whence comes the Cathedral 
building stone. 


nally a mass of seashells which in the course of time were 
ground up and pressed together. 

After the rough surface has been removed from the 
top of what is to become a quarry, the channelling ma- 
| chines begin their work of cutting downward in a series 
of “floors,” each 11 feet in depth. Thus a quarry is grad- 
ually deepened until the lowest level is reached, usually 
six or seven floors below the surface. 

One of the largest of the quarries is that which has 
supplied all the limestone for Washington Cathedral. 
Known as Dark Hollow Quarry, it has an over-all length 
of 600 feet (longer than our Cathedral will be when 
finished) , of which 425 feet are now being quarried. It 
has been in use 78 years, is 140 feet wide, and has been 
cut to the depth of 70 feet. This means that from its 
depths hundreds of limestone blocks have been lifted, 
averaging 10 x 5 x 3 feet, weighing 15 tons. For lifting 
these blocks out of the ground the company has 140 steel 
detricks, controlled by 100 miles of wire-cable guys and 
tunning-ropes. The lifting capacity of each derrick is 
30 tons, 

The day of my visit was bright and sunny, and all the 
colors were shown at their best—the gray-white walls 
ising vertically from the horizontal floor at the bottom, 
where at one end a square pool of water was bright with 


the hues of aquamarine. At the edge of the quarry, and 
at various levels between the top and the bottom, the 
metal cranes stood poised, their open-work structure 
casting shadows of various zig-zag patterns against walls 
and floor, or slashing across the surface of the pool. Had 
this been a static picture it would have been remarkable 
enough, but the whole scene was enlivened by stone- 
cutters and mechanics as they passed back and forth on 
their intricate errands—some with shovels, some with 
surveying instruments, some with saws, some manipulat- 
ing the cranes as they lifted the blocks of stone to the 
flat-cars of a private train which would haul them to the 
work-shop. 

The company employs 1,300 men, including those who 
work in the quarries, on the private trucks and trains, 
and in the eleven work-shops. 

Every shop has a name and a story of its own, and it 
would have been a pleasure to visit all eleven. However, 
I had time for only three. The largest measures 730 feet. 
Here one watches the various processes, beginning with 
a block as it arrives from the quarry and ending with a 
finished stone such as we find in our Cathedral, in some 
cases a statue, like that of St. Francis which I happened 
to see. The various procedures by which a block is cut 
into building-units are fascinating to watch. One is that 
by which a block is sliced into a dozen slabs. This is 
done by a gang-saw, having eleven iron blades which are 
propelled back and forth by electric power, cutting their 
way down through the stone in an operation which takes 
about eight hours. Each blade consists of a flat steel 
band about two inches wide and six feet long. It sur- 
prised me to note that these saws have no teeth. The 
cutting is done by grains of sand which are constantly 
poured onto the block in a stream of water. 

In other parts of the shop one sees stones being cut 
into intricate shapes to fit corners of buildings, to make 
pillars, or for frames of windows, parts of arches, sec- 
tions of buttresses. One instrument is the Diamond Cir- 
cular Saw in which each tooth is strengthened by a 
cluster of small diamonds. These saws vary in size, rang- 
ing from 36 to 76 inches in diameter. Often the cutting 
is done by a special tool made in the shop for the spe- 
cific job. The architect, having decided that a certain 
pillar is to take a particular shape, sends the blue-print 
to the limestone company, who in turn make a knife to 
fit exactly that shape. Finally, the column of limestone 
is placed on a horizontal table which moves back and 
forth against this knife until the desired shape is 
achieved. 

The interior of one of these gigantic shops has a beau- 


(Continued on page 43) 





Christmas Season Finds Hopes High 
For Continued Cathedral Building 
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dral becomes an occasion for added joy and 
thankfulness as communities all over the country 
begin to follow the example of Washington in subscrib- 
ing to the building continuation and sustaining fund. 
Crisp December days, when the gothic spires of the 
Cathedral are silhouetted against snow-laden clouds, find 
the stones still rising on the South Transept—the current 
construction project which depends upon the continued 
generosity of many Americans if it is to progress with- 


or on the Close of Washington Cathe- 


out interruption. 

New hope was born for steady Cathedral building 
progress when givers in the Nation’s Capital area over- 
subscribed their Cathedral fund quota of $50,000 during 
a well organized and enthusiastic appeal which lasted 
just one month. Gifts are still coming in from residents 
here, with the result that Washington has now collected 
a total of $57,877, or 115.7 per cent of the accepted 
quota. 

Evidence that other cities and states are getting under 
way with similar efforts to raise their share of the $375,- 
000 nation-wide Cathedral goal for 1950 is already be- 
ginning to be reflected in the contributions which arrive 
in almost every mail. 

Of the $375,000 national goal, $282,500 is earmarked 
for building progress in 1950, while $92,500 is needed 
for the expenses of operating and maintaining the day- 
by-day year-long services and activities of Washington 
Cathedral. 

What will the $282,500 do when completely subscribed 
through National Cathedral Association memberships 
and other gifts? 

The first $150,000 will make available two gifts total- 
ing $316,000 previously received for specific bays in the 
transept and will carry construction up to the triforium 
level on the west side. The other $132,500 will build a 
major portion of the impressive arch of the south portal. 
This program will mean that the South Transept may be 
opened sometime in 1950 for religious services, adding 


Dean Suter and William R. Russell, construction superintend- 
ent, inspect the nearly-completed east aisle of the South Trav- 
sept from a point near the triforium level. 


about 400 seats to the present seating capacity of the 
Cathedral. 

If construction can go forward without expensive de- 
lays and stops, the Cathedral can avoid the costly task 
of temporarily roofing over and closing in uncompleted 
sections. Moreover, if relatively large sections of wall 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Christmas Night 


HROUGHOUT the world, wherever men have 

listened to the story of the birth of Christ, can be 

found evidences of the love of man for God and 
man. In recent years much has been told of the needs 
of those in war-torn countries beyond the seas, and less 
attention focused on the many at home who, without 
friends, or family, or personal means would find Christ- 
mas a meaningless festival were it not for the ministry 
of church and other Christian philanthropic undertak- 
ings. Every diocese has many such within its borders 
and in each, no doubt, the story of what the work means 
to those who need help would be much the same. But at 
Christmas time more than at any other season, perhaps, 
those whose special calling it is to minister to young 
people and children have the most consecrated task. 

In the Diocese of Washington, Christmas night at the 
House of Mercy is thus described by a member of the 
Board: 

“Tt is Christmas night. Gathered around an open fire 
a serene group of girls sit eating turkey sandwiches and 
listening to Christmas carols. One of the group is at the 
piano; some of the others are singing; and some just sit- 
ting enjoying the peace of Christmas night. Over in a 
shadowed corner a dark-eyed girl sits gazing at the baby 
in her arms. 

“Thanks to the generosity, not only of Board mem- 
bets but of outside friends of the House of Mercy, 
Christmas dinner has been donated out of the warmth of 
hearts too full to confine their happiness to their own 
homes. On Christmas Eve a beautiful tree was decorated 
by the girls, the Chaplain conducted a short service in 
the Chapel and Santa Claus provided gifts for all. 

“You would not have known that this was an institu- 
tion, a home for unmarried mothers, sponsored by the 
Episcopal Diocese of Washington, though unrestricted 
as to creed. Bishop Dun heads the board of trustees, 
made up of young men outstanding in their professions 
in Washington. A large and active Ladies’ Board con- 
tributes largely to the successful operation of the House 
of Mercy. There are two big fund-raising events a year 
for which the Ladies’ Board is wholly responsible. In 
November there is a food and apron sale and Open 
House at the home to which the public is invited. In 
February invitations are sent out to a Phantom Dinner. 
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Bishop Dun makes the acquaintance of a resident of the 


House of Mercy. 


The price of the tickets is small, but many generous 
donors contribute at this time. Not being supported by 
Community Chest funds, these drives are necessary to 
supplement the endowment fund. The home itself, in- 
cluding the lovely lot on which it stands, overlooking 
Rock Creek Park, was the gift of Mrs. Julian James, 
who built it specifically for its present use. Woods and 
gardens abound in natural beauty and generous memo- 
rial gifts have made possible the modernizing of the 
home and the gradual addition of many small comforts. 

“From the Ladies’ Board two members are elected an- 
nually to serve with the men for five-year terms on the 
board of trustees. Volunteers from local welfare groups 
give help in driving the girls to clinics, in recreation pro- 
grams, and in handicraft work. One board member, a 
professional bridge teacher, gives her one free afternoon 
a week to teach bridge to the girls at the home. 

“Last year I visited the House of Mercy on Christmas 
Eve and one of the younger girls said to me: ‘Have you 
a lovely big tree like ours in your home?’ and I replied 
that we had only a tiny tree. She looked at me quietly 
for a moment, then said: ‘Ah, but it doesn’t matter for 
you have the spirit of Christmas in your heart.’ 





Impressions of the National Cathedral School 


The only valid test of the worth of a school is the value of its graduates to the communities in which they 
live, the contribution to the general good which development of their native gifts has made possible. The Na 
tional Cathedral School for Girls marks the fiftieth anniversary of its founding in 1950. Already many plans 
are being made for the observation of this event by both students and alumnae. The three statements published 
herewith offer some insight into the kind of job the Cathedral School is doing. 


MARGARET HICKS WILLIAMS 


Mrs. Williams is Chief of the British Commonwealth 
Area in the Public Affairs Overseas Staff, Department 
of State. 


In 1909 my father left his parish duties in Maryland 
for a day to carry through my enrollment as a boarding 
student in the fifth grade at the National Cathedral 
School—a venture that Mrs. Walker, the principal, had 
been urging for some time. I was entered for a month 
and I stayed for nine years. I was graduated in 1918. 

My expectation of entering college that autumn was 
blasted by a devastating mark in an algebra college 
board examination, and I went into war work instead— 
the codes and ciphers section of Military Intelligence. 
That was the beginning of Government service which 
carried me through the early post war years of the 1920's, 
and again during World War II and the years that 
have followed. 

During these years I have followed with interest and 
gratitude the life and progress of the school that pre- 
pared me to meet codes and ciphers literally and figura- 
tively in a world which seems to need increasingly what 
N. C. S. has to offer, particularly to the student of 
today. 

For youth both mirrors and demands guidance of its 
decade. In the twenties the emphasis was on success; in 
the thirties, on security; in the forties; on service. Now 
we are approaching a new decade—the ideological decade 
of the fifties. In this decade youth will need to be 
equipped with an idea and a purpose adequate to change 
things that are wrong, not adjust them; skilled in bring- 
ing unity where there is division; taught not only how to 
think, but given moral and spiritual criteria to measure 
what they think. 


Nothing less than this kind of education is adequar 
for this age, to repel the onslaughts of communism o 
one hand and the inward thrust of materialism within 
our own country on the other. 

For with the rest of the world, America faces toda 
three alternatives: world dictatorship, atomic war, or: 


Candles are lighted just before the traditional Christma 
service at N.C. S. 
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) new dynamic in democracy. 
| To achieve that new dy- 
| namic we must begin with 
» our schools and bring every 
pupil back to our American 
) heritage. This heritage, or 
| ideology, did three things. 
) Itstressed the supreme place 
) of Divine Providence in the 
' life of the nation; it re- 
| affirmed the concept of re- 
sponsible freedom—freedom 
of speech, the press, of reli- 
) gion, of assembly, of con- 
science; and it made corol- 
lary to that concept, individ- 
ual opportunity and individ- 
ual responsibility within the 
framework of equality. 

In many respects the National Cathedral School is 
uniquely equipped to meet the responsibility of bringing 
youth back to the foundations of our democracy. It 
stresses the importance of spiritual values through its 
association with the Cathedral. It stresses the impor- 
} tance of government through its national charter granted 
| by the Congress; it stresses the importance of cooperative 
| human relationships both between day students and 
| boarders and between faculty and girls. 
| I believe that the National Cathedral School—as a 
} church school and as a national school—has a unique 
} contribution to make in the years ahead, and that in a 
| sense, it does, and it must, train its students like Crom- 
| well’s men of old who “knew what they fought for and 
| loved what they knew.” 


. ELIZABETH PARKS KILLIAN 
Elizabeth Parks Killian, wife of the President of Mas- 


sachusetts Institute of Technology, is an alumna of 
| N.C. S. and of Wellesley College where she has been 
| a member of the Alumnae Publications Committee for 
a number of years. 


In his Primer for Parents, Frank Ashburn says: “The 
purpose of a liberal education is to produce cultured 
| citizens who have knowledge of the things that are good, 
taste to distinguish between these and bad things, and 
| compassion. .. The end results at which it aims are all 
good qualities of the human spirit which we usually sum 
up in the word character. . .” 

With this statement, I am in complete agreement, for 
I consider sound educational practice to be creative guid- 
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Ankers Photo 


A few members of the Glee Club at N. C. S. hold a last minute rehearsal before going to 
the Cathedral to take part in the annual Cathedral Schools Carol Service on December 9th. 


ance of both mind and heart. In looking back, I think 
that National Cathedral School contributed greatly to 
what I might call my own maturity of self-hood. I re- 
joiced in the school’s soundness and simplicity and lack 
of folderol. It offered a congenial and happy back- 
ground while it prepared me for Wellesley College; it 
provided in full measure the personal interest, the pre- 
cise training which discourages the shoddy and second- 
rate, and the spiritual discipline which adolescents re- 
quire—along with the acquisition of social competence. 


MERIDA GASCOIGNE 


Class of 1950 and editor of the School Magazine. 

When time has passed and these years at N. C. S. 
have become distant memories, there will be certain 
things I shall remember, small things recalled by a smell 
or a sound or a casual word; small things which when 
accumulated and put together form the atmosphere by 
which a school is judged. An indefinable, elusive feeling 
around one all the time, yet intangible. It is all the 
things that combine together to make the atmosphere of 
N. C. S. that I shall remember. 

A sound, perhaps a simple, familiar sound, will recall 
the exquisite singing in the Cathedral; Mr. Williams’ 
efforts with determined monotones; the rhythm of jazz 
from the parlors; the usual noises of study hall, the 
rustle of paper; the click of notebooks; the jumbled med- 
ley of piano music from practice rooms. 

A certain smell will bring into focus picnics at Beau- 
voir in early fall; the smell of paint in the studio; the 
tall white candles for evening chapel; the warm security 
of an evening in the library; the mystery of the Cathe- 
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dral; the spicy aromatic herb shop; the peace of the 
Bishop’s Garden. 

A word or phrase, and I will remember walking over 
to Whitby on crisp moonlit evenings; the day we had 
an explosion in the lab; the elation at four o'clock on 
Friday when the weekend stretches ahead; delicious 
chicken dinners when one had been resigned to vegeta- 
bles; the agonizing anticipation before the announcement 
of next year’s officers, the appearance of the May Queen, 
or the announcement of the winning team at the Ath- 
letic Association banquet. 


Maybe at the back of my mind will linger that E on a 
test; those seemingly endless history assignments; those 
days when it seems vacation will never come. But these 
will be overhadowed and swallowed up in the atmosphere 
that makes it possible after many years have passed to 
say proudly—“Now when I was at N.C.S....” 


Ankers Photo 
Study and appreciation of the fine arts are integral parts of 
the curriculum at the National Cathedral School for Girls. 
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Cathedral Prayer 


The first Sunday in November was marked by the jp. 
auguration of a new series of special radio program: 
“Cathedral Prayer,” from the Great Choir of Washing 
ton Cathedral. These fifteen-minute services are being 
heard locally every Sunday morning from 8:45 until ' 


o'clock over Station WQQW. 


Each unit in the series is a complete service, designed 
especially to present to the listener aspects of the mus. 
cal and spoken portions of the Cathedral’s devotional 
services. 


The Very Rev. John W. Suter, Dean of the (i. 
thedral, is conducting the programs and delivers a brie! 
message on each. The music is under the direction of 
Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster, who is heard 
at the great organ and leads a specially selected choir of 
men. Mr. Callaway is assisted by Richard Dirksen, asso 
ciate Cathedral organist and choirmaster. Transcrip 
tions are being made and will be sent to all parts of the 
country for re-broadcast in stations in other cities. 


Any National Cathedral Association chairman or 
member who would like to have the series of thirteen 
fifteen-minute services broadcast over a local station may 
write the Executive Secretary at the Cathedral for sug- 
gestions as to how to approach and interest a radio ste 
tion director in this feature. Or the name of a station 
which might carry the series may be sent, so the director 
can be approached from Washington. As no cost is it- 
volved for the station, and most stations reserve a cet 
tain amount of air time for public service features, it i 
probable that many will welcome the opportunity to 
carry “Cathedral Prayer.” 


THANK YOU! 
The Ace editorial board wishes to thank the 


many generous and cooperative friends and readers 
who replied to our request for extra copies of the 
spring issue of the magazine. We are truly grate- 
ful for the thoughtfulness and the effort which | 
sent many copies back to Mt. St. Alban, whence 
they are being mailed again to the persons whose 
requests we could not have granted without help, 
and your magazines. 





Two New Canons on 


Cathedral Staff 


The Rev. Richard Williams, formerly associate rector 


© of the Church of the Epiphany in Washington, was 


elected a canon of the Cathedral early in October, as- 
suming the duties of this appointment and those of 
director of the Diocesan Department of Social Relations 
simultaneously. 

Although Canon Williams’ duties at the Cathedral 
include conducting services and preaching, he has his 
office at the Diocesan house, where he is responsible for 
the education of both the clergy and the laity in social 
relations and also for administering welfare funds, for 
the Cathedral and for the diocese. 

A graduate of the University of Tennessee and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Canon Williams joined the 
Navy as a chaplain in 1941 and served as Fleet Chaplain 
of the Mediterranean Fleet through the occupation of 
Sicily and invasion of Salerno. He was named Force 
Chaplain of the Naval Air Forces in Europe several 
months before D-Day. At the time of his separation 
from the Navy he was serving as Senior Chaplain of the 
Naval Air Bases at Corpus Christi, Texas, with the rank 


of Commander. 


The Rev. Richard Williams 


U. S. Army Photo 


The Rev. Luther D. Miller 


In February, 1946 he became an assistant at the 
Church of the Epiphany and was made associate rector 
in May, 1947. During his years there he has become 
known as one of the outstanding personal counselors 
of the diocese. 


Former Chief of Chaplains 


Major General Luther D. Miller, former Chief of 
Chaplains of the U. S. Army, was elected a Canon of 
Washington Cathedral and member of the Presbytery at 
the November meeting of the chapter. General Miller, 
formerly an honorary canon, resigned from the Chap- 
laincy Corps this month, after nearly thirty years’ service. 

Canon Miller’s duties at the Cathedral will include 
not only preaching and the conducting of services, but 
also special work in building understanding and support 
of the work of Washington Cathedral on a nationwide 
basis. In this capacity, he will work closely with the 
National Cathedral Association and_ its 
throughout the country. 


chairmen 


Announcement of Canon Miller’s appointment to the 
Cathedral staff was made by Bishop Dun, who declared: 
“In expressing a warm welcome to General Luther D. 
Miller as the newest of our Cathedral canons, I speak 

(Continued on page 36) 













By DorotHy 


ORTHERN New Mexico is a semi-arid land of 
N tawny hills rolling toward iridescent mulberry 
blue mountains. In their valleys grow the fra- 
grant cedars of Lebanon. It is a pastoral land where 
silent, dark-faced men still watch their flocks by night 
under a sky sagging with great, luminous stars. Flat- 
roofed houses built of sun dried earthen bricks huddle 
together on mesa tops or hide in sheltered canyons. Trav- 
ellers exclaim over the similarity of this land to that of 
the First Christmas. 

In these remote clusters of flat-roofed houses Christ- 
mas keeps a simple, tender spirit. Because of isolation, 
here have persisted Christmas customs that originated 
in medieval Spain and which took root on American soil 
in the seventeenth century. All center around the humble 
village church, so simple and child-like it brings a catch 
to the throat. 

Here occasionally may be seen La Posada processions 
and the mystery play, Los Pastores — The Shepherds. 
This mystery play is so old many experts consider it may 
be the very first American 
theatre production. The 
words were probably written 
in Spain when the Shake- 
spearean quill was still wet. 
Transplanted to this coun- 
try by way of Mexico, it has 
come down through the gen- 
erations by word of mouth. 
Parts in it belonged to cer- 
tain families who handed 
them down from father to 
son like a golden cross or an 
ancient rosary. 

From Guadalupe Day, 
December twelfth, to Three 
Kings Day, January sixth, 
fires burn like fallen stars on 
dark wintry hilltops. These 
fires are called /uminarias 


laid up four feet high, log 


Ancient Christmas Customs in New World 
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Behind the burro, trudging through the snow, walk all 
the village children wrapped in their fathers’ sheepskin 
coats and their mamacitas’ heaviest shawls. A few som- 
ber eyed men in high peaked, black felt hats, and women 
swathed in black shawls keep the children company. 
Some carry frayed old silken banners which flap in the 
rough winds. 


As they march, they sing ancient hymns in Spanish 
which Cervantes would find pleasant to the ears. From 
house to house the procession goes. The boy leading the 
burro raps at each blue-painted door. “Is there room for 
Joseph and Mary?” he asks in Spanish. Time after time 
the door is slammed in his face and the procession moves 
on. Usually at the seventh door, the owner opens it 
wide. “Enter, enter,” he says, “my house is yours.” 

That one-room village house is a delightful place, fra- 
grant with Christmas cookery and the scent of wood fires. 
In the whitewashed corner fireplace pinyon logs make 
butterfly wings of flame up the sooty chimney. Gera- 
niums blooming crimson, pink, and white fill a deep-set 
window. In their shelter is the household creche whose 
figures are sometimes ancient, hand carved heirlooms. A 
votive candle burns in a deep red glass. 

Down the center of the room runs a long table loaded 
with piles of blue corn tortillas, mounds of red native 
beans, platters of tiny meat balls cooked ina sauce, muy, 
muy picante, and heaps of little fried pies. After the 
feasting, there is singing and dancing until night falls, 
black as a grand dame’s enveloping shawl. 

Men and boys dash out to replenish the pinyon fires 
around the plaza. Then the whole village packs itself in 
the one-room adobe schoolhouse. Here after an inter- 
minable delay, the calico curtain parts for Los Pastores. 
Everyone in the audience is as tense with excitement as 
if he had not heard the lines since he was a babe in 
arms. Once again it is a marvel and a shining miracle. 

At last the old mystery play gets under way. Shep- 
herds are seated around a little fire. Sometimes a few of 
the village sheep are brought in and provide a touch of 
tealism as they baa mournfully during the whole per- 
formance. Suddenly the Star of Bethlehem, usually a 
coal oil lantern moved jerkily along a wire, appears, and 
progresses across the “sky,” at least until it becomes 
stuck in its majestic course and some village men have 
to rush to its rescue armed with pliers. Meantime the 
shepherds decide to follow the Star; pick up their shep- 
etds’ crooks twined with home-made tissue paper roses 
and sling their wanderers’ pouches over their shoulders. 


Then the trouble begins. Everything gets in the way 
of their progress—one of their own lazy members and 


the devil, himself. It is the old conflict between good 


and evil. The devil, wearing red or black tights with a 
long tail to which is fastened packs of firecrackers, 
blocks the poor shepherds at every step. Even a holy 
hermit armed with a corn cob cross cannot cope with the 
representative of evil. The arguments go on hour after 
hour in resounding Spanish. Often the village poet gets 
in a few sly digs at the storekeeper who has charged too 
much and the villager who has ploughed his field on 
Sunday. 

The shepherds get nowhere until the Archangels Ga- 
briel and Miguel appear and Miguel, the warrior, draws 
his flashing sword. Then the evil one is vanquished and 
disappears, still shouting terrible Spanish imprecations, 
into a red calico hell. At that the smallest villagers take 
their heads from under their mothers’ shawls and dare to 
look again at the stage. 

Actors, villagers, and the Archangels burst into tri- 
umphant hymns. Singing, they move on to Bethlehem, 
which is represented by a manger scene in the village 
church. Here in a green-wattled bower hung with the 
best rugs of village weaving is El Santo Nino on His 
pallet of straw, surrounded by His blue-robed Mother 
and St. Joseph. 

It is a lovely scene in the dim, white-walled little 
church lighted only by a few candles and a corpulent 
iron stove glowing red in a corner. Black-shawled moth- 
ers lift up their Juanitos and Lupitas to see the Holy 
Child and to present their gifts to Him—a string of scar- 
let peppers, a long necked golden squash, and a red 
geranium growing in an old lard pail. 

At midnight the little altar blossoms with lighted 
candles. The villagers drop to their knees on the hard 
packed adobe floor. From the hand carved choir loft 
roll the ancient responses and the old, old Spanish 
hymns. 

Across the frozen plaza where the embers of their 
pinyon fires still smolder redly against the snow, the vil- 
lagers scatter to their snug little homes. Here their own 
manger scenes stand in their forests of geranium plants. 
There are no Christmas trees, no rows of stockings along 
the corner fireplace. Sleepy little ones are put to bed to 
dream of Three Kings’ Day when they will put their 
shoes on the doorstep. They will fill their shoes with 
straw for the camels of the Kings and will find in return 
some simple gift as a reward of their kindness. 

The last thing the tousle-heads hear is the hum of 
guitars in the snowy street. Young men and maidens 
walk from lighted window to window. They pause and 
sing the Christmas songs of their ancestors. Cattle move 
restlessly in their wattled corrals. Sheep baa under the 
big Christmas stars. 

It is a night of peace in adobe villages. 





The Carillon in Church and Community Life 


By Kamiet LeFEvere 


ELLS have always taken an important part in the 
life and religion of peoples all over the world. The 
following inscription on an old bell dating back to 

1653 might well refer to our present world situation. It 
reads: 
In the Yeare 1653 
When all things sacred were 
Through Ye Nation 
Either demollisht or profaned 
This Bell was cast 
Whose singular praise it is 
To do the best in Ye worst times. 


How very true this is of all bells, single or singing to- 
gether in a carillon, raising their voices into the heavens 
and over the community for peace, tolerance, and justice. 
And how very welcome it would be in certain countries 
if it were really possible for the prayer of superstitious 
peoples of the olden times to be granted, so that the bells 
would in full reality obtain the “supernatural power to 
soften the cruel, scatter the storms of every kind, prevent 
wars and plagues and drive away the evil spirits.” Al- 
though the strange, wild tones of quivering metal were 
used to arouse, summon, or even frighten primitive man- 
kind, they also never failed to console, cheer, and inspire 
the people in their darkest hours. 

Wars, revolutions, and fires have taken a terrible toll 
of bells and carillons. Unrivalled examples of architec- 
tural masterpieces, belfries, towers, and cathedrals, ex- 
pressions of community spirit and racial culture, together 
with the bronze voices of famous bells and carillons who 
had been singing the praise of God and serving the peo- 
ple for ages, have fallen the prey of destruction under 
modern warfare. A beautiful carillon, destroyed and 
buried under the ruins of the magnificent Cloth Hall at 
Ypres in Belgium during the First World War, con- 
tinued its mission from a little wooden tablet with white 
letters, as follows: 


“This is Holy Ground, 
No stone nor metal fragment may be removed, 
It is a heritage for all civilized people.” 


Bells may be reckoned among the oldest sound-giving 
instruments of human contrivance and have been made 
in all different forms and sizes. Tracing the origin of 
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bells, we certainly must look back to a period anterior t 
that of either the Romans or Greeks. Assyria, Egyp, 
and particularly China have used bells for many cep. 
turies. The Turks were practically the only people wh 
prohibited bells from their country. They never 4 
lowed them to be used with any religious ceremony o 
even a social function, as they were considered an “jp. 
vention of the devil.” 

Medium-sized bells in use during the earliest Chris. 
tian period were made of two pieces of metal, beaten 
into the required form and shape and roughly riveted 
together in square or rounded form. The sound obtained 
from such a rough combination of metal plates was very 
crude and primitive. Since nothing was then known of 


The Riverside Church and its singing tower. 
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that nice combination of sounds, with reference to the 
harmonics or overtones, it was left to.the genius of later 
days to develop these scientific facts and fix their rela- 
tion to the efficiency and pure tone of the bell as we 
know it today. 

As soon as the method of melting metal and molding 
it into shape was discovered (the Chinese had done this, 
except for proper tuning, with remarkable results four 
centuries earlier), bells grew in size and number and 
their quality of sound gradually improved musically in 
tone and volume. 

One of the first requirements of a group of people that 
settled somewhere in early times was to erect a wooden, 
movable tower to be used by their watchmen to give the 
signal of the approach of warring neighbors or approach- 
ing storms. An “alarum bell” was hung in each tower to 
warn of such dangers and also to call to worship. Such 
towers became the first symbols of a settlement, the real 
origin of the community. 

The natural desire for beauty, plus the growing num- 
ber of bells in every tower, especially in the Low Coun- 


tries, Belgium and Holland, opened the first opportu- 
nities of identifying bells from each other, not only in 
musical tone, but also through the form of decorations, 
because it was now possible to cast inscriptions and orna- 
mental designs on the bells. 

A most extraordinary feature in the casting of bells 
was the undergoing of the whole exterior process of 
Christian baptism, including naming, anointing, sprin- 
kling, robing, sponsorial engagements, and every initia- 
tive accompaniment which marks the admission of 
rational beings into the gospel covenant. This was not 
with the intention of the remission of sins, but that the 
bells might receive the power to “act as perservatives 
against thunder and lightning, and hail and wind, and 
storms of every kind, and that they may drive away evil 
spirits.” This baptism of bells was forbidden at different 
times throughout history, but the custom was so revered 
by the people that it was revived each time and survives 
to the present. Even today, the dedication of new bells 
is nearly always accompanied by reverent ceremonies and 
rejoicing festivities. This is no longer done for the old 


A group of the smaller bells and a few of the medium bells in the memorial carillon. 
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purpose of deriving supernatural power and protection 
from the bells, but simply because they are important in 
the life and religion of the people. The bells sing the 
peoples’ joys and sorrows and take an active part, so to 
speak, in their daily struggles and are constant com- 
panions from birth to the grave. 

Different countries shaped their customs and commu- 
nity activities by the sound of the bells, first with a single 
bell of medium size, later with a different size and musi- 
cal note for each different call and purpose until finally 
there developed the joyous ringing and playing of the 
carillon, which is a set of chromatically arranged bells, 
played by a professional musician in the service of the 
church and the community. 

Art and literature have often found their inspiration 
in the soft music of bells, especially after the musical 
quality and purity of tone were perfected through the 
artistic efforts and accomplishments of the bellfounders. 

The wealth and commercial welfare of towns and 
communities in the Low Countries were reflected with 
pride in the number of bells they possessed for the needs 
and calls of the people in their religious and communal 
activities. Not only larger bells were added with their 
deep tones, but also in the higher range of the smaller 
bells. Around the middle of the fourteenth century a 
record showed for the first time that a special man had 
been appointed, whose duty it was to “perform on these 
bells by hand, for every need of the community.” 

The musical possibility of the bells as an instrument 
was greatly increased when, around the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, keyboards or claviers made their ap- 
pearance in different towns of Belgium. The usefulness 
and practical benefit of these were soon found to fill a 
very important part in celebrations and festivities of 
every kind, because a much greater variety of music and 
martial numbers for colorful parades, processions, and 
pageants could be played at any given time, in complete 
harmony with the occasion, thus creating the right at- 
mosphere around the church and the community. 

The mechanical progress made in clocks during the 
latter part of the fourteenth century allowed an even 
greater use of bells, for at this period clocks were in- 
stalled in practically every tower and the time was an- 
nounced automatically by the clock on the bells. A defi- 
nite beginning of the use of bells in a more musical 
manner by automatic use made its appearance when the 
“voorslagh” was introduced. This consisted first of a 
few simple notes, in the form of a little melody or folk- 
song, mechanically played and operated by the clock. It 
was used before the striking of the hour on the largest 
bell, to call the attention of the people to the fact that 


the time was about to be struck. Later, it was also ex. 
tended to the half hour. The growing wealth and pros. 
perity, and a friendly competition between the different 
towns and communities, soon extended this mechanical 
playing also to the quarters and even with a flourish of 
notes up and down the whole scale in the form of a rapid 
arpeggio, to mark every half quarter, which brought the 
pleasant remark that it “sang the time away with a song 
and a smile.” This musical development was most domi 
nant in those countries where the bells had become ; 
regular and greatly loved part of the people’s lives, no 
tably in the northern part of France, Belgium, Holland 
and the northwestern part of Germany. 

A good, well-tuned carillon, installed in a high, open 
belfry and played from a regular clavier by a profes 
sional carillonneur, plus the automatic playing from the 
clock to announce the time, and three or four of the 
largest bells installed in such a way that they can be 
tolled separately for different purposes, is the highest 
point yet reached in the evolution of bell instruments 
and as a folk or community instrument. 

Single bells, clock chimes, consisting of a few bells, a 
swinging peal for change ringing (which usually consists 
of from eight to twelve bells in the diatonic scale) —each 
kind has its personal appeal and preference, according to 


Dr. Kamiel Lefévere, carilloneur at Riverside Church, at the 
clavier of the Rockefeller Memorial Carillon. 
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Dr. Lefévere inspects the largest bell in the 72 bell carillon at 
Riverside Church. This bell, the largest tuned bell in the 
world, weighs 40,926 pounds and sounds low C. 


community needs and requirements. All these can easily 
be played and operated by one or more persons with a 
little training and an appreciation of music. But a caril- 
lon, from three to six chromatic octaves, installed in the 
proper tower and played by a professional “carillon- 
neur,” fulfills the musical needs of church and commu- 
nity in a way which no other open-air musical instrument 
is able to do. Its music sings merrily over streets and 
plains, dancing over the rooftops. It is felt in the shadow 
of the trees around peaceful canals, palpitating with the 
hearts of the people at their daily tasks, singing of a 
glorious past and vibrating with hope for the future, the 
voice of faith and hope in God and the future. 

One of the most important parts in the casting of a 
bell is the tuning, to render all the harmonics perfect and 
pure within the bell. The relations of these various tones 
in the bell define the fundamental note of the bell. These 
harmonics consist of five different musical tones located 
within the bell and at different heights and diameters of 
the bell. Beginning near the top of the bell is the “nomi- 
nal,” which is a full octave above the “fundamental or 


strike note”; next comes the “quint or fifth” which is 
located near the middle of the bell; then follows the 
“tierce or third,” then the “fundamental or strike note,” 
and the lowest part of the bell, with its flaring curve, 
gives the “hum-tone.” This fifth harmonic is a full oc- 
tave lower than the strike note and the reason for the 
bell’s flaring curve. 


The great music of the carillon, democratic in origin 
and noble in expression, found a ready response in the 
heart of the American people, as soon as the first series 
of summer recitals introduced the instrument in 1924. 
From 20,000 to 25,000 people flocked to a small town, 
called Cohasset, and also to the picturesque fishing town 
of Gloucester, both in Massachusetts, for every weekly 
recital during the summers from 1924 until the middle 
of the great depression in 1932. Perhaps nothing can 
better indicate the place the Singing Tower has already 
taken in American life than a few extracts from edi- 
torials and musical comment by distinguished critics dur- 
ing the first two years. Richard C. Cabot, writing in the 
Boston Evening Transcript in an article, “The Carillon 
and the Community,” referred to the recitals at Cohasset 
and Gloucester: “. . . Here is an essential democratic 


form of music, public, because it cannot be shut in within 
four walls, but must travel across space to the ears of 
many who are passing by or sitting at home or doing 


their work.” Commenting on the two great forms of 
music available in Boston, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, as instituted by Henry L. Higginson, and the 
Harvard Glee Club, by Archibald T. Davidson, he con- 
tinued: “Now a third musician has introduced us to a 
third form of musical education, with possibilities as 
great as the others—or greater. With national or re- 
ligious festivals, with community sorrows or community 
rejoicing, there will be appropriate music accessible to all, 
music to color and interpret the mood of the hour and to 
link it with the best moments of the past. A great 
achievement, a great opportunity.” And the noted 
music critic, Philip Hale, wrote in the Boston Herald, 
in 1925: “The hearer realized that the beauty and the 
glory of the carillon are not simply a traveler’s tale of 
one impressed by foreign atmosphere and old cathedrals. 
In Cohasset, a small town of Massachusetts, there was a 
revelation of this great art.” And William Gorham 
Rice, author of three splendidly written books on “Caril- 
lons and Singing Towers,” wrote: “The phenomenal de- 
velopment of the carillon movement in America is one of 
the most astonishing and gratifying results of the dis- 
semination of the history of the Old World instrument.” 

Of the forty-eight states of America, twenty-two states 


(Continued on page 38) 





The Washington Uiocesan Mission 


HEY came from east, west, north, south in the 

District; from Maryland and Virginia; young and 

old and middle-aged, the believers, the ready-to- 
believe and the scoffers, defying belief. 

They came to hear Bryan Green, the Missioner, who 
filled every chapel, corridor, and crypt as well as the main 
floor of the Washington Cathedral for the eight days of 
the Washington Diocesan Mission from November 13- 
20. They came four thousand strong on the opening 
night of the Mission in spite of a drenching rain that 
would have quenched any lesser enthusiasm. And they 
came in even greater numbers on the night of November 


Frank T. Lyman Photo 


Standing in the Cathedral lectern, from which he preached, 
Bryan Green overlooks a sea of faces. Just behind the young 
people seated on the chancel steps is Bishop Dun. 
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21 for the final great service of thanksgiving for the 
wonderful success of the Mission. 

They sang with a mighty voice old familiar hymns 
each night, for a half hour before the beginning of the 
eight o’clock service: “Rise up, ye men of God”; “He 
leadeth me”; “Blessed be the tie that binds.” And over 


and over the haunting verse of the special Mission hymn: 
“Turn your eyes upon Jesus 
Look full in His wonderful face 
And the things of earth will go strangely dim 
In the light of His glory and grace.” 

Everyone was welcome, but to the “young people 
under thirty-five” the Missioner extended a special inv: 
tation to gather round as close as possible. So they sat 
on the steps of the Great Choir. They perched on the 
rail of the carved pulpit. They ringed their chairs clos 
to the Lectern where the Missioner and the song leader 
stood and around the seat where Bishop Dun, wearing a 
purple cassock, looked out happily on a sea of alert, 
vivid, questioningly eager young faces. They listened 
and they asked questions, some of them searching and 
deeply thoughtful, “How can I be sure that God loves 
me?” “When I pray I can’t seem to make contact with 
God; why not?” “How can I be a better Christian?” 

The Washington Cathedral never saw anything like it; 
Washington never saw anything like it. The Diocese of 
Washington was stirred and profoundly moved and a 
the Mission ended it was with the prayer that new life 
and faith and inspiration might flow back into each and 
every parish as the result of this nine-day gathering to 
gether. 


Plan for the Mission 


The Washington Diocesan Mission was conceived last 
spring when Bishop Dun invited the Rev. Bryan Green, 
rector of Birmingham, England, to come to Washington 
for a nine-day Mission. Last year a similar Mission held 
by Bryan Green in New York City at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine met with remarkable success. Twelve 
other bishops invited him to their dioceses to condutt 
Missions. He decided to come back this year to conduct 


a Youth Mission in New York City and the Washing: 
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The Rev. Bryan Green, Missioner, with Mrs. Harry S. Truman 
and Bishop Dun at the women’s luncheon which was one of 
the events preceding the opening of the Diocesan Mission con- 
ducted at Washington Cathedral by Bryan Green this fall. 


ton Diocesan Mission in the Nation’s Capital. Next 
spring he will return for one in another diocese and in 
the fall he will lead five others. 

When Bishop Dun was in England, last summer, for 
the interim meeting of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, at Chichester, he met with 
Bryan Green and made plans. The Missioner asked that 
he be “used” as widely as possible in preparatory meet- 
ings that he might extend a personal invitation to one 
and all to join in this great spiritual endeavor. The Rev. 
Harold Bend Sedgwick, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Washington, accepted the heavy responsibility of being 
chairman of the Mission Committee and appointed an 
able committee to assist him. 

A full schedule of meetings was arranged which would 
have staggered anyone less energetic than the Missioner. 
It included a Men’s Luncheon, attended by three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight men at the Mayflower Hotel, on 
November 10; a Women’s Luncheon at the Shoreham 
Hotel, to which five hundred and thirty-eight women 
came on Armistice Day. Mrs. Harry Truman and Lady 


Franks, wife of the British Ambassador, were guests of 
honor with Bishop and Mrs. Dun, Mr. Sedgwick and 
Mrs. Leonard Block, who introduced the Missioner. 


Extended Ministry 


Bryan Green spoke to the boys at St. Albans School; 
to the girls at Mt. Vernon Seminary and College; to the 
Seminarians at Virginia Theological School; the college 
students at the University of Maryland and those at 
George Washington University. He addressed the pa- 
tients at the Walter Reed Hospital over the hospital 
radio; was interviewed by Hazel Markel for WTOP and 
Paul Shinkman for WBCC in Bethesda. 

In addition to the nightly meetings at the Cathedral 
there was a series of noonday services at Epiphany 
Church, sponsored by the Washington Federation of 
Churches, of which Bishop Dun is president. And Bryan 
Green met with the clergy of the Federation of Churches 
on a special morning, and with the Interdenominational 
School of Prayer at the Calvary Baptist Church another 
day. 

Repeatedly the Missioner warned that “it is profound- 
ly possible that a secular kind of society, call it commu- 
nism, atheism, secularism, or humanism, interested only 
in the material things of life and leaving God out entirely 
might come to America, England, and Europe. 

“Though we take our hats off to God, God is no 
longer in our hearts,” he told his listeners. Only a total, 
militant faith in Christ will answer the needs of the 
world. He expressed his pleasure in the “happy dignity” 
of American young people who could gather so infor- 
mally about him in the Cathedral without any sugges- 
tion of irreverence, and expressed the belief that such an 
example might well be followed in English churches. 
For he believes that the Church should definitely be iden- 
tified as a place of family gathering and family worship 
without undue formality. 

At an interview with the British press he expressed the 
opinion that England has become more secular than 
America. Religious ideas there have faded out and there 
is not the responsiveness in a gathering of young English 
people that is found in American youth. In the last 
year, however, there has been a very slight increase in the 
relative number of young people attending English 
churches. 

Bryan Green left Washington on November 21 and 
sailed back to England on Friday, November 25, with 
the gratitude and prayers of many thousands for his 
leadership in the stirring Mission which can mean so 
much to the entire diocese in days to come. Follow-up 
plans are now being made in many parishes to keep 


alight the new fire which has been kindled. 





A National Church for 


Uur Neighbors Capital 


A Canadian Minister Envisions a Great Cathedral 


for the Ottawa of the Future 


VISION vety similar to the one which has in- 
A spired the builders of Washington Cathedral is 

today taking shape in the minds and hearts of 
our neighbors to the north, the leaders of the United 
Church of Canada. The form which this vision may 
take, largely inspired by the Cathedral in Washington, 
is described in an article partially reprinted here, through 
the courtesy of the Rev. G. Campbell Wadsworth, D.D., 
Minister of the Montreal West United Church, and the 
permission of the editor of “The United Church Ob- 
server,” in which it first appeared. 

“Some weeks ago Jacques Greber and those associated 
with him made public their ‘master plan’ for the Ottawa 
of the future. Glancing over their blueprints and 
sketches, and examining their magnificent model of the 
Ottawa that is to be . . . one could not help but conclude 
that Canada’s capital is destined to become one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world—a cultural, political, 
and national center of which every Canadian will be 
proud. 

“And yet as one viewed the fascinating model, .. . a 
question began to take form in one’s mind. . . . Briefly 
stated, the question was this: In the Ottawa of tomor- 
row, where will the Church come in? .... 

“Some fifty or sixty years ago our neighbors of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States found 
themselves in a position closely resembling that which 
confronts The United Church of Canada today. They 
knew that Washington was going to become one of the 
noblest cities in the world. They knew that it was des- 
tined to be a place of increasing pilgrimage for all the 
people of the United States. From the neighboring east 
and the far west, from the north and the south, patriotic 
Americans would stream to Washington to see the Capi- 
tol and the White House, the Court dedicated to Justice 
under Law, the Lincoln Memorial, and the nearby house- 
hold shrines of George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

“ ‘But that’s not sufficient,’ said our good friends of 
the Protestant Episcopal Communion. ‘There ought to 
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be something more, some shrine, some sanctuary, some 
temple, set up in the midst of the city, which will stand 
as the outward and visible sign that we Americans know 
that St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Augustine and St. Fran. 
cis of Assisi, John Wesley and Phillips Brooks, are also 
part of our history and heritage, and that above all 
towers the Christ who is the Lord of all.’ 

“In thoughts and considerations such as these, the idea 
of the great Washington Cathedral was born. The cor. 
nerstone of this monumental edifice was laid in the pres- 
ence of Theodore Roosevelt on an autumn day in the 
year 1907. Since then, slowly but surely, one stone has 
been laid upon another; one unit after another has been 
added and brought to completion. The far-flung founda 
tions, the various crypt chapels, the soaring chancel, the 
north transept, the woman’s porch, the College of 
Preachers, have all been erected and dedicated to the 
glory of God. At the present moment, however, the 
completion of the great Church is not even in sight; 
three-fifths of the Cathedral have yet to be builded. No 
one knows when it will be finished. But everyone does 
know that some day Washington Cathedral will stand 
complete, one of the greatest and most glorious Chris 
tian sanctuaries in the world. 

“Now let us not make the mistake of imagining that 
it is in the field of architectural achievement alone that 
its significance is to be found. Thousands of pilgrims 
pass through its portals every week. Within its walls the 
solemn sound of ceaseless praise goes up before the 
Throne of God. Here many of the outstanding preach 
ers of Britain and America are heard by crowded con [ 
gregations. Here are held religious councils, conferences, 
and conventions. Here a multitude of spiritual minis- 
tries are initiated and inspired. Here, in short, is a great 
spiritual powerhouse, an ever-expanding center of te 
ligious light and inspiration, in the heart of Washington. 


The Presbyterian Church 


“And here is something very interesting and signif 
cant. The other great Protestant churches of the United 
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States have been quick to follow the example of their 
Episcopal neighbors. One after another of the leading 
denominations have taken steps to establish national 
churches in the Capital of the Republic. The most re- 
cent to do so has been the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
It has taken an old, downtown church—the sixty-four- 
year-old Convent-First Church—and has set it apart as 
The National Presbyterian Church in Washington. On 
October 19, 1947, President Truman graced the dedica- 
tion service with his presence; unveiled a tablet to the 
memory of the famous John Witherspoon, and gave an 
appropriate address. Some day this congregation will be 
housed in a stately Gothic sanctuary, erected on an im- 
posing site, the designs for which were prepared some 
years ago by that prince of architects, Ralph Adams 
Cram. Meanwhile the congregation is to assume increas- 
ing responsibilities of a national character. It is to be 
alerted at all times to carry out special assignments for 
the General Assembly. It is to serve as a sounding-board 
for the authentic voice of the church—as a place where 
the voice of Christian truth will be heard with resounding 
emphasis throughout the whole nation. 


Why Not a National Church? 


“But now in thought let us return home. . . . 

“A National United Church for our Dominion Capi- 
tal. A stately sanctuary of cathedral dimensions to be 
set up in the midst of Ottawa. And this is the way in 
which the present writer is bold to envision this great 
United Church shrine of tomorrow. 

“It is situated somewhere near the center of things, 
preferably on one of Jacques Greber’s projected new 
boulevards, and not far from those other buildings 
whose austere dignity proclaims the presence of His 
Majesty’s Government in Canada. Its size is not unlike 
that of our Metropolitan Church in Toronto; in design 
and fabric it is the best that our Canadian architects 
and craftsmen can devise. On one thing, however, our 
church leaders have insisted. The style of the new na- 
tional church must conform to the recognized canons of 
historic, Christian church building; it must be no 
stylistic monstrosity, no modernistic abortion. It must 

as a perpetual reminder that if the beauty 
of holiness is all-important, the holiness of beauty has 
also an importance which is all of its own 

“Entering the building by the great west door, the 
Visitor is at once confronted and captivated by a vista of 
breath-taking loveliness. He speedily discovers that the 
massive pillars and stained-glass windows on the north 
side of the nave commemorate the faith and exploits of 
the ancient and mediaeval church. He agrees that this 


is meet and right, since our holy faith is not alone a 
thing of today and yesterday. He glances at the comple- 
mentary archways and apertures on the south side of the 
nave. As was to be expected, they recount the stirring 
stories of the Reformation and the Evangelical Revival. 
Here John Calvin, with a copy of the Institutes in his 
hand, paces gravely up and down outside Geneva Cathe- 
dral. Here also John Wesley, standing on a little emi- 
nence outside Bristol, begins his outdoor preaching by 
proclaiming the good news of salvation to three thousand 
people. 

“Proceeding slowly up the nave, our pilgrim comes at 
length to the crossing. Turning into the north transept, 
he finds that it has been dedicated to the Missionary en- 
terprise of our Church beyond the seas. 

“Our United Church visitor comes at length to the 
chancel steps and gazes eastward. The chancel is the 
crown of the building. It has been consecrated to the 
high and holy cause of Christian reunion, both in Can- 
ada and throughout the world. Everything about its fab- 
ric and fittings, everything about the gifts of strength 
and beauty, with which it is adorned, echo and re-echo 
the prayer of our Lord, ‘that they all may be one.’ The 
priceless glass of the chancel windows reveals, on the one 
side, the familiar forms of those who in our own Do- 
minion were the great pioneers in the field of Christian 
unity. The windows in the opposite wall tell of Charles 
Brent, of Nathan Sodorblom, of William Temple, and 
of others, who in our day and generation have applied 
themselves with a will to build again the fabric of the 


one, undivided Church of God... . 


“Moreover, the doors of our national church are open 
from sunrise until sunset—open not merely in the ex- 
pectation that a constant stream of United Church pil- 
grims from all over Canada will enter in—but open also 
in the high hope that Chinese and Japanese, Hindoos 
and Indonesians, Africans and South Sea Islanders, and 
the peoples from a dozen and more European countries, 
who are in Ottawa on economic missions and diplomatic 
business, happening to pass the church, will be moved to 
pause before the open door and perhaps persuaded to 
cross the threshold. Once inside they will speedily dis- 
cover what Bishop Angus Dun has written of his own 
Washington Cathedral: that ‘all the human arts may be 
brought into the service of what Francis Thompson calls 
“the primal beauty,” the music of voice and organ and 
strings, the glory of colored glass, the richness of sculp- 
tured stone and the majesty of great architecture.’ Here 
also they will find—and this of course is more important 
—men and women of the United Church of Canada 


(Continued on page 42) - 





The Mass in B Minor 


There was standing room only in the Cathedral on the 
eve of All Saints when Paul Callaway conducted the 
Cathedral Choral Society, an orchestra drawn largely 
from the National Symphony Orchestra, and vocal and 
instrumental soloists in the performance of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach's Mass in B minor. 

Chis photograph, taken during the singing from a 
position high in the nave, shows the orchestra in the 
Crossing: the singers massed in the Chancel and on a 
special platform built over the Chancel steps. In the cen- 
ter fore ground Mr. Callaway can be seen on the podium. 
At the center rear, the associate conductor and accom- 
panist, Richard Dirksen, appears at the console as organ 


soloist. 








Church of the Advocate, Sermon in Stone 


By Tue Rev. THomas A. MerywEATHER 
Rector, Memorial Church of the Advocate 


HE George W. South Memorial Church of the 

Advocate, situated at Eighteenth and Diamond 

Streets in Philadelphia, has been referred to as a 
“French-Gothic architectural gem of cathedral propor- 
tions.” Situated in the populous North Philadelphia 
section of the city, it stands a witness to the Christian 
religion in an area where “Quality Street” has become 
“Quantity Street.” 

While not a copy of any one cathedral, it has many 
features of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Amiens. Its 
overall dimensions are about one-third the size of 
Amiens, being 165 feet in length (Amiens, 425 feet), 
height, 165 feet (Amiens 426 feet), while the width at 
the transepts is 105 feet. The high vaulted roof of the 
nave, the graceful fleche tower, flying buttresses, stone 
carving within and without are all reminiscent of Amiens. 

Completed in 1897, it has since that date been the 
scene of the consecration of the bishops of Pennsylvania, 
though its status is that of a parish church. The latest 
consecration was on October 28, 1949, when the Rev. J. 
Gillespie Armstrong 3rd was consecrated as Bishop Suf- 
fragan of Pennsylvania. This service was televised. 

The church edifice is of American workmanship 
throughout, with the exception of the stained glass, 
which was manufactured by the firm of Clayton and Bell 
of London, England. The architect was Charles M. 
Burns of Philadelphia. Seven years were required in the 
building of the church, and its cost exceeded half a mil- 
lion dollars. Funds for the purchase of the ground and 
for the erection of the parish house (1886), the first 
church edifice (1887), now termed the “chapel,” as well 
as the main church building (1897) were provided as a 
memorial to George W. South, a Philadelphia business 
man, by his wife, Rachael A. South, and their daughter, 
Mrs. Louisa South Moore. The whole project was 
brought about through the untiring efforts of a loyal 
layman of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, Richard Y. 
Cook. The property and an endowment for its mainte- 
nance is under the control of a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees, of which the Bishop of Pennsylvania is al- 
ways chairman. 
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The seating capacity of the church is 1,400 and 250 in 
the chapel. The parish house is a large three-story build- 
ing. Residences for the rector and custodian adjoin the 


property. 
General Theme 


There is a unity and harmony about the stained glass 


Choir and Sanctuary, Church of the Advocate, Philadelphia. 


in the church which emphasizes the one theme, “Ad- 
vocacy.” The windows on the south side of the nave 
depict the Christian virtues; those on the north side, the 
heavenly powers. The large windows in the south tran- 
sept emphasize man’s constant upward urge to join with 
the Infinite, while those in the north transept typify 
God’s eternal desire to come into the affairs of men. 

The four windows in the east wall of the transepts (on 
a line with the choir steps) emphasize the victory of man 
through suffering when in union with God through the 
power of the Resurrection. The windows in the apse 
above the sanctuary depict the phrases in the Te Deum 
and the patriarchs, prophets, martyrs, and saints who are 
continually praising God. 
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The theme of “Advocacy” is carried out again in the are representations of the architect, contractor, stone- 
windows in the west end of the church. At the west end mason, and others who actually did the work. In true 
of the north aisle is a “Jesse” window (one of the few Cathedral tradition these artisans put themselves into 
in this country) showing the genealogy of the Messiah _ the building. 
as the “seed of Jesse.” The rose window contains thirty- The altar, surmounted by a reredos panel of stone, 
ix medallions representing the saints and outstanding contains an exquisite carving of the Last Supper. The 
leaders of the church in later generations. The same background is of Venetian gilt glass mosaic interspersed 
theme is in evidence as one studies the portrait statues of with mother-of-pearl, creating an effect of brilliance. 
teachers of the church which surround the pulpit. The stone lectern has the carved figures of a winged 

man representing St. Matthew, the winged ox and lion 
The Baptistry representing St. Luke and St. Mark respectively, and the 
eagle, the symbol of St. John. 

The stone pulpit situated in the nave is majestic in 
size. The seven beautifully carved portrait statues which 
surround it represent a deacon of the early church, an 
early Christian layman of the apostolic period, Cardinal 
Pole of England, St. Augustine of Canterbury, the Ven- 
erable Bede, Bishop White, first Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. Keble, author of the “Christian Year” and one 
of the leaders of the “Oxford Movement” in England. 
On the balustrade are figures representing Charity, Faith, 
Hope, and Truth, with their respective symbols. A min- 
istering angel guards the newel post. 


The font of Caen stone, in memory of the first rector, 
the Rev. William Wallace Silvester, is a copy of one in 
Inverness Cathedral, Scotland. Childlike cherubic faces 
have been carved in the stone work of the walls. The 
windows illustrate baptism, by type and anti-type. The 
first window shows the baptism of the Philippian jailer 
by St. Paul with the words, “Believe in the Lord Jesus 
and thou shalt be saved.” The second has figures of 
Noah with the Ark and Moses with the Law. The third 
portrays the baptism of our Lord with the inscription, 
“This is by beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased.” 
In the fourth are the figures of St. John the Baptist and 
St. Philip the Deacon. The fifth depicts the baptism of The Rose Window 
the Ethiopian eunuch, while the scene in the sixth is that The large rose window at the west end of the church 
of the baptism of the family of Cornelius, the Centurion. has perhaps the most interesting iconography in the 

There is much beautiful 
stone carving outside as well 
as inside the church. On the 
exterior the gargoyles and 
graceful pinnacles deserve 
attention, while inside the 
capitals of columns and 
piers, the corbels and brack- 
ets and the bolt courses show 
excellent workmanship. Up- 
on entering the west door of 
the church, one’s attention 
is immediately attracted by 
the graceful vaulting of the 
stone ceiling of nave, choir, 
and apse. 

The features of those who 
had to do with the building 
of the church may be seen 
in much of the stone catv- 
ing. Not only are the fea- 
tures of donors of the build- 


ing t be found in the nave, The Church of the Advocate, the cathedral in miniature wherein the Bishops of the Diocese 
but in the ambulatory there of Pennsylvania are consecrated. 
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She Cathedral Age 


building. Illustrating the verse, “I am the vine, ye are 
the branches,” the central medallion represents Christ, 
the King. From this the slender tendrils of the vine 
spread out to the inner circle of medallions representing 
the twelve Apostles. The outer periphery contains 
twenty-four medallions, to which the vine extends, and 
represents saints and leaders of the Church after the 
time of the twelve. These include St. Stephen, St. Paul, 
St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, St. George, St. 
Cecilia, St. Lawrence, St. Maurice, St. Margaret, St. 
Helena, Constantine, St. Martin, St. Benedict, St. Al- 


The nave, looking toward the great rose window at the west 
end of the cathedral-like Church of the Advocate. 


ban, St. Augustine, St. Columba, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Martin Luther, John Keble, Bishop Seabury, Bishop 
White, Bishop Perry of Iowa, and Bishop Stevens of 
Pennsylvania. Thus we see the life of the Vine reaching 
to all in all ages. 

Beneath the crossing there is a crypt in which lie the 
bodies of members of the South family, the Cook family 
and the first rector of the parish. The original deed of 
trust provides that rectors of the parish and bishops of 
the diocese may be buried there. 


Varied Program of Work 


During the past three years, the tenure of office of the 
present rector, a varied but not extensive program of 
work has been carried on. The rector, being adviser of 
the Canterbury Club of nearby Temple University, has 
brought students, many of them foreign, into the parish 
activities. Several Chinese students are regular worship- 
ers, while an evening service and discussion group has 
been organized which is being attended by students of 
all races. One student, a Moslem from Iran, a member 
of a social group in the parish, volunteered to distribute 
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programs at the Christmas eve service. 

In 1946, when the High School of Temple Universir, 
found that it had insufficient space for the ex-G. I. sty. 
dents, the parish house was placed at their disposal, 

In 1947, a group of ten Chinese Army officers were in 
Philadelphia studying law enforcement, two of whom 
had been baptized while in Washington, D. C. During 
their stay in Philadelphia, five more were baptized at th 
Memorial Church of the Advocate, and seven were con. 
firmed by the Rt. Rev. Mao Keh-Tsung, Assistant Bishop 
of the Diocese of Kiangsu, China, when he visited the 
church. Copies of the Prayer Book in Chinese had been 
secured and were used at this service. The service of 
confirmation was in the Chinese language, as few of the 
officers spoke English. 

The visitor to the church will find the flags of twelve 
nations in the nave. Most of the nations represented ate 
those through which Christianity came to this continent, 
The Chinese flag (Nationalist) was given by the officers 
These flags were presented at special services with appro. 
priate ceremonies, emphasizing the universality of th 
Christian religion, regardless of national loyalties. 

The church has been the scene of diocesan services 
other than consecrations. The annual festival of junior 
choirs was held in the spring of 1948, when a combined 
choir of 250 children filled the choir and the transepts. 
This service will be repeated in the spring of 1950. In 
the fall of 1949, the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. Hart, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, celebrated the seventh anniversary of his 
consecration at a service when the Diocesan Choir of 
sixty-five voices led the singing. A short time later, a cor- 
porate communion for laymen of the diocese was held, 
after which a communion breakfast was served. Ad 
dresses were made at the time by the Rev. Theodore 
Wedel, canon of Washington Cathedral, and Lt. Law. 
rence Oxley. 

Not only has the church become “an increasingly pop 
ular center of diocesan activities,” but it is frequently 
visited by groups of college and high school students in- 
terested in architecture or Christian symbolism. The 
rector conducts “church tours” for those who are inter- 
ested, which are brief discussions on the church’s faith 
and history as exemplified by the statuary and stained 
glass in this beautiful building. 

A fitting tribute was penned by the first rector: 


“T could not love thee more, if flesh and blood. 
Through saints pict on thy windows light streams in 

Transformed; tints newborn, gained in passing, flood 
The beauty which all glorious is within. 


* 


Thy work’s to come! Thou’lt live to hear the world 

Slip from its orb, perchance, and the last trump sound. 
I love thee, church: thy stones I watched them laid 
Into their place, and as I watched, I prayed.” 
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Spring Enrollment Urive ™ 


The 1950-1951 National Cathedral Association mem- 
bership drive will take place during the spring months, 
with a nationwide concentrated effort to enlist new mem- 
bers to be made by all chairmen and special workers in 
April. 

A tentative schedule, approved by the Board of Trus- 
tees at its fall meeting in Washington, is published here- 
with, with the request that all N. C. A. chairmen begin 
now to plan for an all-out drive to reach our goal of 
25,000 National Cathedral Association members by the 
time of the Annual Meeting at the Cathedral in May. 


February—Regional Chairman requested by Washington 
to file names of all workers and to report her plan 
for instructing her workers, whether by mass meet- 
ing, group meetings, or direct from Washington 
with covering note from her. 


March—Quotas mailed to all Regional Chairmen, and 
to area chairmen and/or others designated by Re- 
gional Chairmen together with Instruction Manual, 
pledge-receipt cards, new leaflet about Cathedral a 


and N. C. A.’s program, display posters, report Bishop Dun pauses on the Parclose Stairs to chat with Mrs. 
sheets. Thomas A. Hartgraves of Phoenix, N. C. A. Arizona chair- 
man, and Mrs. David S. Long, who serves as N. C. A. chair- 
man for both Missouri regions. They spent an afternoon 
visiting the Cathedral, en route home from a New York con- 
April—Concentrated drive for new members. ference of the American Cancer Society. Mrs. Long is chair- 


; : man of the Society’s educational program on the spiritual and 
May l—Reports collected by Regional Chairmen for psychological impact of cancer and Mrs. Hartgraves is the 
presentation at Annual Meeting, May 8-11, 1950. Arizona director of the Society. 


Renewal notices mailed from Washington to all cur- 
rent members. 


“And He Took a Child and Set Him in the Midst of Them. . .” 


Day in, day out, whenever the sun is shining, a visitor entering the Cathedral Close from the west is 
greeted first by busily playing children, clusters of baby carriages and groups of young mothers. In this 
grove, bounded on one side by busy Wisconsin Avenue and on the east by the Cathedral parking lot and 
shop, stand some of the great oaks which originally covered all of Mt. St. Alban. Under many of the trees 
are benches and it is on and around these that the Cathedral’s young neighbors, most of them residents of 
the big apartment buildings on the opposite side of the avenue, congregate. 

Annually, as many of these children as can be reached are invited to the creche service held at Christ- 
mas time in the Children’s Chapel. Their only other association with the Cathedral is playing under its 
trees and making friends with the squirrels and pigeons who share their domain. 

This fall, when news of the Washington campaign for building and sustaining funds was published in 
the local press, the mothers of some of these children read about the Cathedral’s needs, and, consulting 
their park friends and acquaintances, decided to make a contribution to the building fund in the names of 
their children as an expression of appreciation and friendship. 

It is doubtful if any gift received in this or any other campaign could be more precious or more truly a 
symbol of the very things which the Cathedral is being built to show forth. 








Board of Trustees Meets 


The fall meeting of the N. C. A. Board of Trustees 
was held in the Cathedral Library on November 14. 
Dean Suter, chairman, presided, and Bishop Dun opened 
the meeting with a brief talk in which he emphasized that 
Washington Cathedral is more than a “symbol of Chris- 
tianity. It is an instrument for Christ, an instrument 
which we must perfect and upon which we must learn to 
play with all technical skill, all vigor, and all imagina- 
tion.” 

The resignation of Miss Mary E. Johnston of Glen- 
dale, Ohio, second vice president of the Association and 
a member of the Board, was accepted with regret. Miss 
Johnston will continue to serve as Regional Chairman 
for Southern Ohio. 

The appointments of four new Regional Chairmen 
were confirmed as follows: Mrs. Frank G. Trau, North- 
eastern Texas; Mrs. O. C. Cluss, Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Richard E. Thickens, Northeastern Wis- 
consin; and Mrs. Asa Shiverick, Northern Ohio (assist- 
ant chairman). 

Present at the Board meeting were Mr. Joseph C. 
Grew, Mrs. Della Black, Mrs. James M. Barnes, Mrs. 
Montgomery Blair, Mrs. Shaun Kelly, Mrs. Allan 
Forbes, Mrs. H. Chapman Rose, Mr. Randolph Bishop, 
Miss Anne Carter Greene, and Mrs. A. S. Monroney. 

Full minutes of the meeting are available to Associa- 
tion members and chairmen upon request. 


* * * 


Executive Committee Formed 
Mrs. H. Chapman Rose, Northern Ohio Regional 


Chairman, and her assistant chairman, Mrs. Asa Shive- 
rick, have announced the formation of a Cleveland ex- 
ecutive committee. The committee, which will direct 
N. C. A. work throughout the Cleveland area, includes 
Mrs. Irving C. Bolton, Mrs. Newell C. Bolton, Mrs. 
Alexander C. Brown Jr., Mrs. John H. Danforth, Mrs. 
Howard P. Eells Jr., Mrs. John N. Garfield, Mrs. Henry 
R. Hatch, Mrs. Lawrence Hitchcock, Mrs. W. Trevor 
Holliday, Mrs. George M. Humphrey, Mrs. Fielder Is- 
rael, Mrs. William G. Mather, Mrs. R. Henry Norweb, 
Mrs. John Sherwin, and Mrs. Walter C. White. 


» Tidliedl Chall _Aeciaibllliis At Wiel 
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The group held a meeting late in November at which f 
time plans for the year were made and the Cathedy 
motion picture shown. 


* * * 


Choral Evensong Service 


The success of the Choral Evensong sung in St. St. 
phen’s Church, Pittsfield, by the choir of All Sains 
Church of Worcester, under the sponsorship of th 
Western Massachusetts Berkshire Area Committee, with 
the cooperation of the rector of St. Stephen’s, the Rei 
Frederick W. Kates, is attested by the letter published 
below. Mr. Self is the organist and choirmaster of Al 
Saints’ Church and the writer, the Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, former Canon of Washington Cathedral, needs 
no introduction: 


“Dear Mr. Self: 

“As one who was long connected with Washington 
Cathedral and who attended the Choral Evensong at S. 
Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield, last Sunday, I must tell you 
how very much the contribution made by you and your 
choir has been appreciated by all interested in the Cathe 
dral in this region. The whole program was so in har 
mony with the spirit of the Cathedral that it almos 
seemed as though I was worshiping back on Mt. St. Al- 
ban. We all feel that we owe you, your choir, and Mrs 
Shaun Kelly a very sincere vote of thanks for a most 
inspiring and helpful program. The fact that there were 
over 800 present was highly significant, and, as you 
know, there was literally not a seat vacant, and many 
could not get in. Many, many thanks.” 


ok * * 


West Virginia Activities 


Miss Virginia Cork, West Virginia chairman, is ont 
of our most active insofar as arranging to speak at nv- 
merous meetings is concerned, and the results of her 
continuing efforts show up in the fine membership total 
for her region. One of her most interesting meetings 
this fall was with the altar guild of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church whose members were so impressed with Miss 
Cork’s reports of Washington Cathedral that they took 
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asilver offering to be given to the Building Fund. 

One thing at which Miss Cork is a past master is 
capitalizing, for the benefit of the Cathedral, on meet- 
ings which are already “set up” and being publicized. 
Just as soon as she learns of a meeting scheduled by an 
organization which might conceivably be interested in the 
Cathedral, she tries to arrange for a portion of the meet- 
ing time to be allotted to her. This is an excellent sys- 
tem, and one which both area and parish chairmen can 
use very effectively. Typical of this kind of N. C. A. 
program planning was the talk Miss Cork gave during 
the luncheon recess at the Kanawha Convocation this 
fall. And to prepare her hearers, she had a Washington 
Cathedral exhibit in the entrance hall and distributed 
literature there before the time for her talk. 


ok K * 


A Good Suggestion 


Here is something every Regional Chairman can do, 
whether she lists herself or someone else as the available 
speaker. This notice appeared in the November issue of 
“The Pastoral Staff,’ Western Massachusetts diocesan 
monthly magazine: 

“Films and speakers are available showing the work 
of the Washington Cathedral. Mrs. Shaun Kelly of 
Richmond, Mass., is available for speaking engagements 
and further information about this work may be obtained 
from her.” 


* 2K * 


Northeastern Wisconsin 


Mrs. Richard Thickens of Menasha has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Region of Northeastern Wis- 
consin. Long time friend of the Cathedral and an out- 
standing leader in her own community, Mrs. Thickens 
is a real addition to our roster of Regional Chairmen. 


* * * 


Chairmen in Florida 


Florida is one of the states where N. C. A. most needs 
leadership, and we are therefore particularly happy to 
announce the appointment of a chairman for the Fort 
Lauderdale Area, Mrs. Alfred J. Beck, and a parish 
chairman for St. Peter’s Church in Petersburg, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Price. We know both appointments will do 
much to tell the story of the Cathedral in Florida, but 
hope that they will soon be augmented by many others 
under the leadership of the two Regional chairmen need- 
ed for the state. 
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Working in Louisiana 


Mrs. Charles E. Coates of Baton Rouge has been 
named chairman for that area and is planning to begin 
her work by showing the Cathedral motion picture to 
local groups. We are happy to welcome Mrs. Coates and 
the promise of extending work in Louisiana which her 
appointment brings. 


* *k *K 


Two Kentucky Meetings 


Mrs. H. Boone Porter, for many years N. C. A. leader 
in Kentucky, held two meetings this fall, both addressed 
by Mrs. David S. Long, Missouri N. C. A. chairman 
and emissary. On November 18 Mrs. Long spoke at a 
meeting in Lexington, arranged by Mrs. Porter with the 
cooperation of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Chair- 
man, Mrs. Louise Allen Short. On the following after- 
noon the N. C. A. chairmen and friends in the Region 
of Western Kentucky, met in Louisville to hear Mrs. 
Long and discuss plans for further Association work in 
the Region. 
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Our Work in Tennessee 


The Executive Secretary had the pleasure of visiting 
with our Tennessee chairman, Mrs. George T. Wofford, 
and her daughter-in-law, at the Washington Cathedral 
exhibit at General Convention. 

A new and very welcome Tennessee area chairman is 
Mrs. Paul J. Kruesi of Chattanooga, whose appoint- 
ment was made late in the summer. Mrs. Kruesi began 
her work by scheduling the Cathedral slides for two 
showings at her own parish, one for the Auxiliary and 
one for the Young People’s Society, and a third at near- 
by Grace Church. A fine start, and we are very happy 
to have Mrs. Kruesi as an N. C. A. chairman. 


* 2K a 


The Westernmost N. C. A. Chairman 


The westernmost city in the United States, Eureka in 
the Region of Northern California, now has a National 
Cathedral Association chairman, Mrs. Paul E. Freydig. 
Although not appointed chairman of the Eureka area 
until this fall, Mrs. Freydig is an old friend of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, and has been working for its cause by 
telling its story for years. Early in October she gave a 
talk on the Cathedral to members of the St. Elizabeth 
Guild of Christ Church, and she plans to continue her 
talks and arrange for showings of the slides for other 








groups. We are very happy to welcome this distant chair- 
man and wish her every success. (Does anyone claim to 
be the easternmost N. C. A. chairman?) 


Rhode Island Benefit 
The Rhode Island Committee, Mrs. Ashbel T. Wall 


of Providence, chairman, held a large bridge and can- 
asta party for the benefit of the Cathedral, early in 
December. In addition to selling Christmas cards, orders 
were taken for Cathedral glass and herbs. For prizes 
Cathedral glass was used, and proved very popular. 
The party was held at four neighboring homes lent 
for the occasion by Mrs. G. Pierce Metcalf, Mrs. E. 
Bruce Merriman, Mrs. Kenneth D. MacColl, and Mrs. 
Kenneth Shaw Safe. Mrs. Merriman and Mrs. Metcalf, 
members of the Rhode Island N. C. A. Committee, 


served tea following the play. 


> * * 


N. C. A. In Arizona 


Mrs. Thomas A. Hartgraves of Phoenix, Regional 
Chairman for Arizona, paid a brief visit to the Ca- 
thedral in October. With Mrs. David S. Long, the 
Missouri regions chairman, she posed with Bishop Dun 
for a picture to be used throughout the state to publicize 
a meeting to be held in February for all faiths, Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish, to study the part 
religion can play in the care and treatment of cancer 
victims. At the meetings, which are being sponsored by 
the National Cancer Society, Mrs. Hartgraves will have 
an opportunity to present the work of the National Ca- 
thedral Association and the significance of Washington 
Cathedral as a working symbol of Christianity in the 
Capital of the nation. 


Special Representative 


The need for a National Cathedral Association rep- 
resentative who could travel about the country, meet- 
ing with the chairmen, making talks on the Cathedral 
and its work, and studying the problem of unorganized 
areas with a view to recommending the appointment of 
additional regional and area chairmen, has long been 
recognized and was fully discussed at the Annual Meet- 
ing in May. The feeling of the Board was that a profes- 
sional “organizer” or field representative could not do as 
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effective a job as could a member of the Cathedr! 
“family.” 

To meet the need for field work, three of the presen: 
Regional Chairmen, Mrs. Hobart of Eastern Mass. 
chusetts, Mrs. Kelly of Western Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Long of Missouri, volunteered to try to fit som 
field work into their schedules. 

Mrs. Long, whose work with the National Cancer 
Society enables her to do a good deal of traveling, is in. 
cluding N.C.A. appointments on as many of her trips a 
possible. She met with Mrs. Wick, chairman for both 
Kansas regions, early in the fall and worked with her 
over organization and meeting plans. In October she wa 
able to spend some time with the Arizona chairman, 
Mrs. Hartgraves, and later in the year will interview sev. 
eral prominent women in Oklahoma with a view to rec. 
ommending the appointment of a regional and several 
area chairmen for that state. With this special work, 
Mrs. Long is combining her efforts to meet her self. 
established goal of 1,000 new members for Missouri be. 
fore the May, 1950 meeting. 


* K * 


Meeting in Richmond 


The Richmond (Virginia) Committee issued invita- 
tions to a showing of the Cathedral color slides and tea 
at the lovely Virginia House late in November. Host. 
esses for the very successful occasion, for which one 
hundred invitations were sent, were Miss Helen Adams, 
Richmond area chairman; Mrs. Frank S. Johns, chair. 
man for all three Virginia regions, and Mrs. Stuart 
Reynolds. Mrs. Frederick Thompson, executive secretary, 
spoke informally, describing plans for the nationwide 
membership drive and reporting on current happenings 


at the Cathedral. 


Northeast Texas 


We are delighted to welcome as chairman of the Re- 
gion of Northeast Texas our former Texas chairman, 
Mrs. Frank G. Trau of Sherman. Considering the size 
of Texas, the miracle is that Mrs. Trau ever accepted 
appointment as state chairman, a really impossible task. 
Under the new regional set-up, she feels she can do a 
constructive job in building up membership in what is, 
in itself, a very large area, while we make every effort 
to appoint regional chairmen for the other three Texas 
regions. 
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You CAN BUILD FOR THE AGES 


$30. 


$1,200. 


$1,250. 


$1,400. 


$3,000. 
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GAashington Cathedral 


MEMORIAL GIFTS WILL KEEP THE STONES RISING 


The intricate beauties of Gothic architecture offer a wide variety of oppor- 
tunity for selection of permanent sacred memortals, or of thank-offertng 


gifts which will help to speed progress on the Cathedral. 





THESE ARE A FEW OF THE GIFT OPPORTUNITIES 


CarveEs A SINGLE Cusp IN BALUSTRADE 


oR TrRiFoRIUM ARCADE 


Carves OnE LINEAL Foot or CorNICcE 


ARoUND STainR TURRET 


CarveEs A TERMINAL END on GABLET 


Carves A Habr-poss 1N CEILING 


CoMPLETE CARVING FOR A BUTTRESS 


GABLET 


Carves A SMALL Boss 1n CEILING 


Provipes Sronse ‘TRACERY FOR ONE 


LaNcET oF LarGE WINDOW, OR FOR 
Pair oF ArRcHEs iN TRIFOoRIUM CoLon- 


NADI 


Carves Entire Cornice ArRouND 


SrTaiR TURRET 
Carves A LarGce Boss 1n CEILING 


ARCHWAY ‘TRANSEPT 


ro Nave Ourer Atsut 


PROVIDES FROM 


$3,600. 


$4,000. 


$6,000. 


$6,000. 


$12,000. 


$15,000. 


$100,000. 


$175,000. 


Buitps One Bay or ‘TrRIFoRIUM 


CoLONNADE ARCHES AND SPANDREL 


WaLL on West Sip! 


Pavinc FoR ONE AISLE 


Lays MarsBui 


Bay 


Buitps One Bay Trirortum CoLon- 


NADE ARCHES AND SPANDREL WALL ON 
East Supt 

Guiazes Winpow or CENTRAL Bay, 
West Alsi 


Guazes Wrest Winvow or Ourer Bay, 
West Alsi 


GiazEs ONE oF SourH WINDows OF 


[RANSEPT 


Buitps Wesr Stra ‘TurRREeTT 


SourH Porta INCLUDING 


Watt IND 


BulLps 
SPANDREI BALUSTRADE 
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your inquiry to: 


BENJAMIN W. 


PHORON, 


WasHINGTON CATHEDRAI 


Moun’ 


SAINT 





\LBAN, 


WASHINGTON 
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Memorial Gifts made now can be incorporated into the South Transept, now 
building. If you wish further information about any of the gift opportum- 
ties listed above, or would like to see a more extenstve list, please address 


-asurer 


16, BG. 















Dean Speaks at Dedication of 
Bishop Freeman Memorial 


I arrived in Minneapolis on Saturday, October 29, 
just in time to be taken to the home of Mrs. George 
Chase Christian, who for many years was the representa- 
tive of the National Cathedral Association in Minnesota. 
Mrs. Christian had very kindly invited between twenty 
and thirty friends to tea, and it was a pleasure both to 
see her and her lovely house, and also to meet Bishop 
and Mrs. Keeler, members of the Chapter and their 
wives, and the Cathedral Clergy and theirs. Everybody 
showed great interest in Washington Cathedral and 
asked many questions. How does the Cathedral organi- 
zation support itself? What is the relationship between 
the Cathedral Church of St. Peter and St. Paul and 
other American cathedrals? How many congregations 
are there in the Diocese of Washington? The conversa- 
tion was lively. 

Shortly after the tea-party a dozen of us went to din- 
ner with Bishop and Mrs. Keeler at one of the very at- 
tractive clubs of Minneapolis. This was in the nature of 
a family gathering and many anecdotes were exchanged 
about the recent General Convention in San Francisco. 

The next morning, after a celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 8 o’clock, and breakfast at the Deanery, 
there followed the 11 o’clock service in the Cathedral. 
The high point in this service was the dedication of the 
Bishop Freeman Memorial, which consisted of beauti- 
fully sculptured ornamentation of the pillar immediately 
behind the pulpit. The choice of this pillar for the me- 
morial suggests the preaching ministry, which Bishop 
Freeman so remarkably exemplified. The pillar imme- 
diately opposite, on the other side of the entrance to the 
Choir, had already been ornamented with special sculp- 
ture as another memorial. 

After Bishop Keeler had dedicated the pillar it was 
my privilege to preface the sermon with a brief statement 
about Bishop Freeman, quoting from the Minute which 
the Washington Cathedral Chapter had adopted shortly 
after his death, and adding: 
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“I personally remember Bishop Freeman as a man of vigor, 
who devoted his strength to God’s service. He was also a per. 
son of singular magnetism, who drew men to himself but not 
for himself, his gifts being placed always at the disposal of 
his Divine Master” 


After the morning service the Dean and Mrs. Mortis 
gave a lunch-party. At 4:30 we went again to the Cathe- 
dral for Evening Prayer, where the special theme was 
the Book of Common Prayer and the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary. 

In order to catch the early morning plane, so that | 
might arrive in Washington in plenty of time to hear the 
B-Minor Mass sung by the Cathedral Choral Society, it 
was necessary to get up at half-past five and reach the 
airport at six-fifteen. To my surprise I learned that for 
the journey to the airport my “chauffeur” and compan- 
ion was to be the Bishop of the Diocese —a courtesy 
which I shall always remember with gratitude. 

2K *K 
College in Japan 

The Hon. Joseph C. Grew, president of the National 
Cathedral Association, has recently accepted the chair- 
manship of a committee formed to raise ten million dol- 
lars for the establishment of Japan International Chris- 
tian University. 

* * 
Dean Suter Honored 


Bishop Dun was host at a breakfast for the Cathedral 
presbytery on November 1, following the 7:30 a.m. cele: 
bration of Holy Communion. The occasion marked the 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Suter’s installation as Dean of 


the Cathedral. 


K > ok 
Clothing for Overseas 


At each of the three main entrances to Washington 
Cathedral stands a large green barrel. Week after week 
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they stand there and week after week, with no special ap | 


peals, no fanfare of any kind, they are filled and emp- 
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volition, the clothes are picked up by a Church World 
Service truck which takes them to New Windsor, Md., 
for further sorting, packing, and shipment abroad. 
Thousands of pounds have been collected at the Cathe- 
dral in the last few years, a fact which is particularly 
remarkable when it is remembered that by far the greater 
satt of all Cathedral congregations are transients, visi- 
srs to Washington who may attend only one or two 
ervices during their stay in the Capital. 
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Distinguished Cathedral Visitor 

The Most Rev. Mar Athanasius Samuel, Metropoli- 
tan of the Syrian (Jacobite) Church with headquarters 
at the Monastery of St. Mark in Jerusalem, visited the 
Cathedral in October, when he came to Washington to 
place recently discovered ancient Hebrew scrolls in the 


| Library of Congress. Included in the display at the Li- 


brary was a complete manuscript of the Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah, which is written in a very early Hebrew 
script characteristic of the second century B. C. This 
scroll is twenty-two feet long and in an almost perfect 
state of preservation. According to experts on ancient 
literature, these relics of Judeo-Christian civilization, dis- 
covered by chance in a cave south of Jericho, are at least 
1,000 years older than any previously known Bible 
manuscripts. 





Evening Star Photo 
The Chapel of the Resurrection has been designated as a place 
for private prayer and devotional reading. At the chapel en- 
trance a book table is kept supplied with literature intended to 
interest and help visitors. 
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Two Congregations Borrow Chapels 


The Chapel of the Resurrection js being used every 
Sunday morning at 10 o’clock for a Service of the Divine 
Liturgy held by the congregation of St. John the Baptist 
Russian Orthodox Church of North America. The con- 
gregation has at present no church building of its own 
and asked the Cathedral if weekly services could be held 
there. The request was granted for an indefinite time. 

The second Cathedral chapel to be borrowed by a 
currently homeless congregation is the Bethlehem, which 
is being used at 11 o’clock one Sunday a month by the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church. This congregation, shep- 
herded by the Rev. Vladimir Lewitsky, numbers about 


sixty persons. 
> * 


Cathedral Friends Honored 


Among the many friends Washington Cathedral has, 
and has had in years past, none has been more sincerely 
and generously interested in the many phases of the 
Cathedral’s being than James Sheldon of New York 
City. Extending over a period of more than twenty-five 
years, this friendship has been manifest in astonishingly 
varied and numerous ways, although it is probable that 
the general public will best remember his lifelong interest 
in and study of stained glass. When, in 1935, the Chap- 
ter adopted the Stained Glass Policy now recognized 
among artists generally, and responsible for the high 
standard of much of the stained glass in the Cathedral, 
it was inspired by James Sheldon’s knowledge and lead- 
ership. 

It was at his instigation the Audubon Society de- 
clared the Cathedral Close an official bird sanctuary, 
and his interest in surrounding the Cathedral with ever- 
increasing natural beauties has made him a generous 
and loyal member of the Landscape Committee. Last 
spring another Sheldon-inspired event took place: the 
planting of a tree on the Close by student representatives 
of two of the Cathedral schools, at a conservation pro- 
gram ceremony which is expected to become an annual 
custom. 

But more than these, and many other benefactions in 
which he has insisted upon remaining anonymous, Mr. 
Sheldon has given unsparingly of himself, his time, and 
his spirit. In an attempt to express their appreciation of 
this friendship, the members of the Chapter held a din- 
ner in his honor early this fall. Bishop Dun and 
ex-Senator Pepper, long-time associate of Mr. Sheldon 
in his work for the Cathedral, and C. F. R. Ogilby, who 
retired in October after thirteen years on the Chapter, 
were the principal speakers, and in the name of the 
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Chapter, Dean Suter presented to the guest of honor a conduct of a service of worship. General direction of 

beautifully inscribed and illuminated scroll paying trib- the compilation of the volume was in the hands of the 

ute to the loyalty and zeal which have prompted Mr. Rev. Arthur W. Farlander of Santa Rosa, California 

Sheldon’s many gifts. chairman of the Joint Commission on the Revision of the , 
Mr. Ogilby, who for ten of his years on the Chap- Hymnal. [ 

ter served as its secretary, was honored at the annual 

meeting on the afternoon of the dinner, when a silver 
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> BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE ? 


) Keep a record of church history “) 
/ and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 


bowl, engraved with the names of the Chapter members, 
was presented to him by Bishop Dun, with a brief speech 
of appreciation of his faithful and valued services to 
the Cathedral Foundation. 
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| The annual Y . W .C.A, service held in ~ Cathedral C sien oe ct 
in Observance of the Week of Prayer and World Fel- We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass “el 
. , 7 > . L 
lowship took place on the afternoon of November thir- windows, Send for our free catalog. u 


teenth. More than 1,700 persons, including costumed WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, TTA 7 
: : ae un 


representatives of many of the toreign countries to which 16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHU PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


the offering will be sent for the furtherance of the Y’s ri 
overseas work, crowded the Cathedral and heard the Rev. ee ee. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, D.D., Minister of the Fifth “ 


Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York City. The 





Cathedral choir was augmented by the Howard Univer- di 
sity Choir, under the direction of Warner Lawson, and reasons wh y Fe 
the Howard students sang two special anthems. 80 


lag Washingtonians 


Famous Theologian Preaches 
The Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D.D., Professor of Ap 


: oe ss - \ 
plied Christianity at Union Theological Seminary in choose Our bank 


New York City, was guest preacher at the Cathedral ; 
early in November. One of the outstanding theologians 

of this generation, as well as an authority on interna- BW Routine and Specialized P 
tional sociology and educational problems and_tech- : ets 7 
niques, Dr. Niebuhr attracted a congregation of 1,500 Banking and Trust Facilities ; 


persons. This was the first time he had preached from 
the Cathedral pulpit since his election as an honorary 


Bir riendly, Experienced Service | : 


canon. 
: s 
Hymnal Companion Seven Convenient Offices 
The Rev. Dr. Leonard Ellinwood, minister at Wash- 


ington Cathedral, where he has sung in the choir for 
many years, and musical assistant at the Library of Con- 

gress, is responsible for the greater part of the original A, NM , 
research which has gone into the preparation of “The MCIILAN couriy | 
Hymnal of 1940 Companion.” This volume, under- & TRUST COMPANY 
taken more than five years ago, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Church Pension Fund. This is the first work 
of this type published for an Episcopal hymnal and 
should prove of immense value not only to clergymen, 
but to all persons connected with church music and the 
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Cathedral Organist and Choirmaster 


To Conduct United Choral Group 


Paul Callaway, Washington Cathedral organist and 
choirmaster, and founder of the Cathedral Choral So- 
ciety, will conduct the Society and the Washington 
Choral Society at the first joint appearance of the re- 
cently amalgamated groups in a presentation of Handel’s 
Messiah in Constitution Hall on December 22. The 
unification of the Capital’s two best known choral groups 
took place this fall, immediately following the Ca- 
thedral Society’s performance of Bach’s Mass in B 
minor, 

The Washington Choral Society was for many years 
directed by Louis Potter, well known choral conductor. 
Following Mr. Potter’s resignation in the spring the 
society’s board of trustees elected Mr. Callaway as con- 
ductor, with the understanding that henceforward the 
two societies would rehearse and perform together under 
Mr. Callaway’s direction and would be known as “The 
Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies.” The com- 
bined groups number 300 voices. 

On Washington’s Birthday the joint groups will ap- 
pear on the regular Wednesday evening symphony series 
in Constitution Hall, with the National Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mr. Callaway will conduct the presentation of 
Verdi’s Requiem. The final concert for the current sea- 
son will be given on the Wednesday of Holy Week in 
the Cathedral when Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius will be 
sung. 

Thus, the final presentation of the Cathedral Choral 
Society as such was the Mass in B minor by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, given in the Cathedral on the evening 
of All Saints. The Cathedral, into which chairs for a 
congregation of 2,500 had been crowded, was overflow- 
ing with persons who stood half way down the west 
entrance ramp and in the doorways. 

The Washington Post music critic, in his review the 
following morning, wrote in part: 


“In his three years of conducting this titanic score, 


Callaway has made perceptible changes in his concep- 
tion. There is an increased breadth in mighty passages 
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of certain choruses, notably the Kyries, Confiteor and 
the Qui Tollis. Also Callaway is freer in the way he 
broadens final cadences at important points . . . 


“The Cathedral Choral Society sings the music with 
greater surety, as is natural with any group giving an- 
nual accounts of the same music. The impact with which 
they bring forth great utterances such as the Sanctus, 
the Gloria, and the “Et resurrexit’ is exciting. 

“The beauty of their tone in quiet passages is even 
more moving. At this volume the acoustical problem 
posed by the building is not evident. It is possible that 
the best solution to size of chorus, location in the church, 
and tempos of performance has been found for the rapid 
coloratura sections of the Mass. 

“Albert Schweitzer says, ‘In Bach it is particularly 
important that the spirit be fulfilled rather than the 
letter.’ In Paul Callaway’s reading, the spirit was con- 
stantly and faithfully put first. 

“It is an encouraging thing to realize that the future 
of Washington’s two largest choral societies is in the 
hands of Paul Callaway. When he conducts the united 
Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies in Handel’s 
Messiah in December ic should be a profoundly thrilling 
occasion.” 
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the Washington Cathedral. 
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Two New Canons 
(Continued from page 11) 


not only for the Cathedral but for the many thousands 
who make up the church membership and clergy of the 
Washington Diocese. 

“General Miller’s presence on the clergy staff of the 
Cathedral will serve to reemphasize its universality as a 
house of prayer for all people, he brings to his duties 
here the wealth of understanding and experience gained 
during his long period of service with the armed forces 
of our country. 


“As a preacher in the Cathedral pulpit General Miller 
will find that his congregations are drawn not only from 


the metropolitan area of the Capital City, but from all 


of America and from all over the world. Because 


Canon Miller has seen the war at first hand and knows 
its impact upon the lives of the men and women who 
served in our defense, I believe that he is uniquely pre- 
pared to give religious leadership at this time when 
Christians are turning more than ever to their faith for 
a solution of the spiritual problems in the war’s after- 
math.” 


CUNGERS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last forty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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England's Cathedral Christmas 


(Continued from page 3) 


up any startling new ways of celebrating the great fes. 
tival. Except perhaps in the attention that children now 
receive in abundance. In the cathedrals there are chil. 
dren’s services, and in every church and village, children’s 
parties are held. Many of these, since World War I], 
have been enlivened with generous remembrances from 
the United States. In Trafalgar Square, London, Nor. 
way’s gift of a giant Christmas tree throws color and 
splendor into the heart of the metropolis and reminds 
its citizens that the festival of Christ’s birth is a universal 
one. Nearly every cathedral has its crib and manger to 
fascinate the young worshipper, and create an imagina- 
tive link with the first Bethlehem and the wonder of 


Christmas night. 


Sernritp Storage Gompang 


a safe depository for 59 years 
for household and personal effects 
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The Carillon WT itt. 
(Continued from page 17) 
Bells oe 


already have their Singing Towers, with Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania each with seven carillons. Twenty-nine Os : 

churches have a carillon in their belfries, while twenty by 

more carillons have been installed in universities and GILLET & JOHNSTON 

schools. And ten more carillons are fulfilling their musi- Croydon, England 

cal duties, on top of a medical clinic, on private estates, Gillet & Johnston, the world’s 
in a cemetery and as municipal instruments. Canada greatest bell founders 


; ’ ; ; : : masters of harmonic theory 
takes part in the series with eight carillons, making a and advanced engineering 


grand total of sixty-eight Singing Towers erected in i technique. 
| Founders of single bells — sets 
; of 3 or more — chimes of 8 to 
There is something deeply religious and truthful in 14 bells — carillons of 23 and 
c : C c P 0 more. 
the sound of a bell, like the trustfulness of a friend, cs 
7 : World famous Gillett & John- 
something that binds us to home and church, the very ston carillons at Riverside 
ai . / . . : a , i a, Ini 
dearest in life, something that vibrates the innermost Church, New York City, Uni- 
. . ; versity of Chicago Chapel, 
strings of the heart and turns us toward the nobler side Princeton University Chapel, 
of life. And around every tower and belfry hangs a : Princeton, New Jersey and 


Pe : . ; many others. 
vision of things higher, better, and sweeter. It causes D he For further information write 


North America during the past twenty-seven years. 


the best men even in their best moods to feel that better Amasices Eupsosstees 


things are possible. And the music of the bells is most 


GEORGE L. PAYNE [ 
i Carillons and Bells e Lighting Fixtures 


soothing when they sing | |. Stained Glass 


| « Carved Woodwork e Silver and Brass | 


« Church Embroideries| 


“When the light is not quite lost 
And the dark as yet unborn.” 


« Chancel Renovations 
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ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 
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Familiar Christmas Carols 


Distinguished and Beautiful Renditions 


BY 
THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL CHOIR 
OF MEN AND BOYS 
DIRECTED BY PAUL CALLAWAY 
AND 


ACCOMPANIED BY RICHARD DIRKSEN A‘ 


THe GREAT ORGAN 


‘A Unique and Enduring Gift Two 10-inch Records 
: (INCLUDING THE TRADITIONAL ADESTE FIDELEs, 


Price: $3.75 Posrpaip Curisrmas Eve Sonc, AND SILENT NiGuT) 


PLEASE SEND \LBUMS OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL CHRISTMAS MUSIC TO: 


Nami 
STREE' 


Crry 


ift, please cerite us the name and address of the recipient 


howe you ceish your name to appear om the gift card. 
1 J 


Pease Bint. Me (] Cueck Enciosep [] 
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THE AMERICAN BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


[ts Origin and Development 


by 


Tue Very Rev. Joun Wa.tace SuTER, Dean of Washington Cathedral and Custodian 
If the Standard Book of Common Prayer 


and 


Tue Rev. Georce J. CLEAVELAND, Canon Librarian of Washington Cathedral 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
by 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FirrH AVENUE 
New York 11, New York 


PRICE: 


DIRECT ORDER FORM 


Please Send Me Copies of THE AMERICAN BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 


NAME 
STREET 
City STATE 


Make Checks Payable to: Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 
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CHAISTMAS 
RECURD 
ALBUMs 


A series of unforeseen and heartily regretted delays 
has beset the production of the album of Christmas 
music sung by the Washington Cathedral Choir of Men 
and Boys. At this writing, however, the album, which 
will contain two 10-inch records, has been promised for 
delivery at the Cathedral Shop not later than December 
15. We realize that this date is very late for persons who 
wished to order the albums to be mailed for Christmas 
gifts, and we are sincerely sorry that an earlier delivery 
date could not be set. 

It is, however, a pleasure to report that the music is 
truly beautiful, and the records have been given an 
album which is at once gay with the feeling of the 


happy season they celebrate, and dignified as the setting 
in which they were made. 

The choir is conducted by Paul Callaway, the Cathe- 
dral organist and choirmaster, with the associate or- 
ganist, Richard Dirksen, accompanying on the great 
organ. The music includes “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
Franz Grueber; “Patapan,” Bernard de la Monoye, ar- 
ranged by Martin Shaw; “Behold I Bring You Good 
Tidings,” Tomas Ludovico da Vittorio; “Christmas Eve 
Song,” Jacob Hand; “In the Bleak Mid-winter,” Gustav 
Holst; and “O Come All Ye Faithful,” J. F. Wade’s 
Cantus Diversi. 

The albums, which will include a small leaflet de- 
scribing something of the history of the music and the 
arrangements used, will be sold at the Cathedral Shop 
for $3.50. Also, for persons who wish albums to be 
mailed to them, special mailers are being provided. The 
charge for an album packaged for mailing will be $3.75. 

The Christmas music recording has been made in re- 
sponse to many requests for records of the Cathedral 
Choir music. It is hoped that later albums can be pro- 
duced, and comments on the present set will aid in de- 
termining the advisability of trying another. 





National Cathedral School 


RESIDENT AND Day SCHOOL FoR GIRLS 


LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL 


GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Accredited College Preparatory School 
General Course with Emphasis on Music, Art and Dramatics 


Fiftieth Year 


MABEL B. TURNER 
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A National Church 


(Continued from page 21) 


‘bringing before God the great common concerns of our 
larger life, labor and commerce, and the difficult task 
of government.’ 

“Better probably than most, these last words from 
Bishop Dun’s pen set forth the main reason why there 
should be a national church of our denomination in the 
capital city of our Dominion. We need such a shrine as 
a place of Christian intercession and witness. We need 
such a sanctuary as a Dominionwide sounding-board for 
those basic convictions which alone make Christian indi- 
viduals and a Christian nation. Yes, if our national 
church is to be all that it ought to be, and all that its 
friends will hope and desire, then its interests and activi- 
tives must be closely related to what takes place on Par- 
liament Hill and beyond ‘the Hill’ to what happens 
throughout the length and breadth of Canada... .. 

“Such, very briefly and inadequately sketched, is the 
church of our dreams—a National United Church for 
Canada’s beautiful capital. From what has been said, it 
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INVITED TO VISIT 


cA Miller Controlled Community 


W.C. ano A. N. MILLER 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Builders 
Wesley Heights 


4830 Mass. Ave. 


and Developers of 


Sumner and Npring Valley 


ORdway 4464 
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should be clear that we are thinking of something more 
than an imposing pile of brick and stone, no matter how 
artistically designed or architecturally attractive. Of 
course, the outward fabric will be as handsome and a 
stately as possible. But this will be but the outer shell 
of an inner spiritual life whose mighty influences wil 
flow eastward to Newfoundland and westward as far as 
British Columbia. 

‘As the years pass, the beauty of the national church 
will increase; its fame will spread; its influence wil 
deepen. Its stone floor will be worn smooth with the feet 
of countless pilgrims. To us and to our children, and to 
their children after them, it will come to mean all that 
Wesley’s Chapel in City Road and St. Giles’ Cathedral 
in Edinburgh, and Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul's 
Cathedral have meant to our fathers. Indeed our na- 
tional church might at length become one of the fairest 
and most famous sanctuaries in the world! 

“*The God of Heaven, He will prosper us; therefore 


we His servants will arise and build.’ ” 





Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


Tele. NA. 7413-7414 
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For Continued Building 


(Continued from page 6) 


ind vaulting can be built at the same time the cost can 
be substantially lowered. 

With the east wall now almost complete and the 
monel-metal roofing ready to be installed, the way is open 
for work on the west wall. 

A generous response to the 1950 nation-wide fund ap- 
seal will help to expand Washington Cathedral’s field of 
influence, by providing more room and more facilities 
for the weekly round of religious services and for the 
great festivals of the Christian year and events of na- 
‘ional importance which are frequently held there. 

As Dean Suter said recently, “The fifth great step— 
the opening of the South Transepr—can be brought 
within our reach if other American communities will 
now follow the example which has been set by the Cathe- 
dral fund campaign in Washington. 

“This is the challenge which is now set before the 
people of the rest of the country. It is their gifts, their 
National Cathedral Association memberships, their pur- 
chases of memorial stones, which are now necessary to 
keep the stones rising and the lights burning.” 

Every gift counts—from the $5 or $10 which covers 
the cost of a simple building stone up to the $150,000 
which would build the south portal or a complete bay of 
the transept aisle. 
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‘Look Unto the Hock... 


(Continued f:om page 5) 


ty of its own. Shining through the many-paned windows, 
the sun cuts patterns in the fine dust which permeates the 
entire shop. Busy men move back and forth, clad in 
blue overalls powdered with white limestone dust. One 
can see, for instance, a sculptor with a compressed-air 
drill carving an eagle, the sunlight falling now here and 
now there on his work and on him. The interior of one 
of these shops would be a challenge to any artist, whether 
with paint-brush, pen, or a camera. A Michelangelo 
would feel in his element: color, light, movement, pur- 
poseful activity—all are present. 
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